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Independence of character is not a result of inde- 
pendence of position. He who is not dependent on 
his own hard work in order to live, will have hard 
work to live independently in any sphere. He who 
tries to live only on money that he did not earn, 
misses the character that comes through earning 
money honestly, just as he who depends wholly on 
the intellectual work done by others for all that he 
uses in his mental efforts fails of growth and gain 
through personal study and brain exercise. Depend- 
ence on toil of some kind is essential to indepen- 
dence of personal character. 


It is often said, as if in reflection on religion itself, 
that women are largely in the majority in the mem- 
bership of Christian churches. But it is to the dis- 
credit of men, and not to the discredit of religion, 
that this) thing is so. There are more men than 
women in our prisons and jails, in the grog-shops and 


gambling-houses, and among the criminal and worth- 


less classes inevery community. Yet it would hardly 
be claimed that this in itself is an indication of man’s 
moral and intellectual superiority. Among the 
hearty sympathizers with every good cause, women 
are likely to be in the majority. When it comes to 
the commission of crime, and the indulgence in vice, 
more men than women can be found at the fore-front. 
Before a man is inclined to sneer at the fact that his 
sex is less prominent than the other in the sphere 
where he finds himself, let him consider whether it is 
in the church or in the police court that he happens 
just then to be. 


Whether we look backward or forward, downward 
or upward, we find Christ always worthy of infinite 
praise. The prime factors in the measurement of 
our dues to him are found both in what we might 
have been and in what we ought to be. One can see 
in some degree, by looking about him, the depth of 
degradation in which he might have been, and from 
which he has been held back. His restraining has 
been not only an immediate work upon himself per- 
sonally but one of the bygone centuries, one that has 
produced the civilization and the best ideals of the 
time and place of his envirorlment. And so the 
measurement of distance between what a man might 
have been and what he is, is the first meed of praise 
to God. But the measurement is only thus far half 
complete. A man must look again at the distance 
yet between himself and Christ. In this he sees a 
still greater meed of praise ; for he sees the infinite 
condescension of God coming down in search of himy 
ready to lift and lead him above his present low estate 
to any heights to which he will go with his Divine 
guide. And so he finds in Christ the Alpha and the 
Omega of his praise, the beginning and the end of his 
need, the completeness of all true life. 


Character is in itself authority. The man who gets 
obedience, or hollow obeisance, merely because of 
physical or nominal prowess, depends upon that which 
is external and unstable. But he whose authority 
has the basis of personal character will always have 
that by which he can influence men, no matter what 


‘| his situation or surroundings may be. The child 


realizes the difference between a limp, characterless 
parent, and a parent of that moral and mental strength 
which commands respect and secures obedience with- 
out violence or seeming insistence. No class feels 
this difference in kinds of authority more than the 
criminal. A young man who was in a reformatory 
institution for theft, was asked by Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Donald, an expert criminologist: “ What would you 
suggest about reforming a boy? If you were going 
to have an institution, how would you ran it? If 
you had a fellow like yourself, and were trying to 
make him ‘straight,’ so he would not ‘run off the 
track,’ how would you do it?” And the criminal’s 
answer was that he should have a different sort of 
keepers from those that are generally employed ; and | 
he added : “ All the keepers I have ever seen cannot | 
be looked up to, by the men under them, as their | 
superiors. .. . I think prisoners ought to come in con- 
tact with better men than the prison-keepers we have 





here. I think the majority of keepers are hired more 
for political reasons than because of fitness or any- 





thing else.” It is not alone children and criminals 
that need some one of character over them, to whom 
they can look up. Fussiness, instability, hot-headed- 
ness, and general untrustworthiness, deprive of the 
best power employers, overseers, physicians, and 
nurses, teachers in day-school and Sunday-school, 
and all others who ought to command by character 
rather than by main force. 





COSTLINESS OF FREE GIFTS. 


While man has to work in order to live, God pro- 
vides freely those things that are essential to man’s 
living by working. Air, light, and water are promi- 
nent among these essentials, and they are given by 
God to all men without cost. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, man’s ways, as he progresses in civilization, tend 
to make these free gifts-of God so costly that fresh 
and wholesome air, clear light, and pure water, are 
among the most expensive luxuries in which the man 
of wealth can indulge, and are in large measure shut 
out from persons of moderate means. 

It is all very well to say that everybody can have 
as much air as he needs by simply leaving his doors 
or windows open, or by going out of doors, but we 
know very well that not all air is fresh and whole- 


gases of a city or a manufacturing town, or poisoned 
with the malaria of a swamp or marsh, or deprived 
of its oxygen with its yivifying power by the pro- 
cesses of consumption that are going on continually 
wherever there is life or death. And we also know 
that even fresh air, if it could be obtained, is not 
wholesome air when it pours in through an open 
window or door on a heated person in a close room. 
One of the most difficult attainments in the average 
home, or schoolroom, or hall, or church, is the free 
circulation of fresh and wholesome air. 
dollars are expended annually in experiments at ven- 
tilation in such structures, and a large proportion of 
those experiments are measurably failures. Tens of 
thousands die, year by year, because of too much ain, 


air was the chief desideratum. Civilization has in- 
creased the difficulties of obtaining such air without 
great cost, and science and invention have not yet 
resolved any sure method of obtaining it at even the 
largest expense. God’s free gift of air is made by 
man too expensive for those of moderate means, and 
not certain of attainment by the wealthy at any cost. 

Clear light is still rarer than fresh air as a luxury, 
in the ‘progress of human civilization. There are 
children born and reared in underground mines and 
cellars, who have never yet known the treasures of 
God’s sunlight, poured out so freely for their benefit, 
And multitudes who work below ground in tunnels 
and galleries, and in lower stories of warehouses and 
factories, go to their toil, six days in the week, before 








again. In many a dark home in @ dark city al 
| | the clear sunlight never enters; and the tend 0 
| house-building i in all large centers of popt 
exclude sunlight as a possibility, except 
minor portions of the house, and then in @ | 
degree. gal 
If a man of limitless wealth would have God's fr 
air enter every room of his luxurious home, or would 


some after it has become impregnated with the foul - 


Millions of » 


or too little, in the rooms where fresh and wholesome 


the sun has risen, and’ continue there until it has set ee: a4 












































































































even be sure of it on every side of his palatial dwell- 
ing, he must extend the boundaries of his house lot 
without regard to expense, in order to be free from 
the shadow of other dwellings at right and left and 
front and rear. A thoroughly well-lighted room is a 
rarity in métropolitan homes of wealth, because God's 
free air costs so much that only the richest and most 
open-handed can afford its cost, if they live among 
their fellows. 

But pure water is yet costlier than light or air, 
as a free gift of God rendered costly to man by man’s 
ways of living and working. It can safely be said 
that no work of human hands has cost more to man 
than works for the supply of water to those who had 
need of it. Reservoirs, and aqueducts, and canals, 
and cisterns, and wells, and dams, and artificial lakes 
and basins, have called for the ingenuity and indus- 
try of men at countless outlay, for centuries upon 
centuries. The supply of water to the people of 
great cities is a problem of problems to-day. Hardly 
any city is satisfactorily provided for in this line at 
this time, and even where there is a sufficiency for 
the present there is anxiety for the future. The 
cost of water is a wellnigh immeasurable cost to 
those who are gathered in centers of life all the 
world over. 

But even where there is water enough, it is not 
pure water. Many a thirsty soul never had a draught 
of water that was reasonably pure; and all who 
drink water drink it at peril to health or to life. 
The water of rivers and lakes and ponds, which are 
sources of supply to large populations, are poisoned 
with impurities incident to the industries of civiliza- 
tion. The pipes which convey the water from its 
Source to its place of need are in many a case a 
means of pollution and harm. And there are germs 
of pestilence carried into the human system more 
effectively and generally by the water that is used 
for drinking than by any other agency. Safeguards 
against impurity in’ water are one of the causes of 
expense in ordinary living to-day. There are those 
who filter the water they drink, and then boil it, and, 
to make the matter sure, distill it, regardless of ex- 
pense; and all who venture on its use without some 
outlay for its purification, do so at an appreciable 
risk. 

All this costliness of God’s free gifts to men is a 
result of man’s ways of living, rather than of God’s 
planning and ordering. On the one hand, we are 
not to say that light and air and water are not pro- 
vided freely by God for all; for they are on every 
side, and in measureless supply. On the other hand, 
we are not to say that because God provided these 
essentials so freely, there is no call to man to be at 
the cost of making them available to himself, in his 
peculiar needs under the influences of the civilization 
which he has deemed desirable. “This only have I 
found,” says the Preacher, “that God made man 
upright ; but they have sought out many inventions.” 
Man’s inventions increase the cost of God’s free gifts 
to man. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is often easier to raise a question than to settle it. 
A question recently raised, in these columns, by a cor- 
respondent, as to the use of copyrighted hymns and 
music in Sunday-school programs, has excited an excep- 
tional degree of interest, with the disclosure of wide 
differences of opinion among intelligent readers. The 
question was based on a statement concerning the prepa- 
ration of Christmas programs, by the Rev. G. B. F. 
Hallock of Rochester, New York. A Pennsylvania 
correspondent asked whether one had a legal or a moral 
right to print copyrighted hymns in such a way, without 
permission. The Editor said, in reply, that while “‘‘copy- 
right’ law is somewhat ambiguous and indefinite, and it 
is not always easy for a layman to decide for himself as 
to the precise scope and limitations of the law governing 
copyright, ... the mere reprinting for personal use of the 
words of a copyright hymn would not seem to dé a viola- 
tion of the principle of copyright law.” In this expres- 
sion of opinion the Editor was guided by the counsel of 


which includes copyright hymns and music in its pub- 
lications, But it seems that other publishing houses 
take a very different view of the case. Mr. L. H. Big- 
low, of New York, of the well-known Biglow and Main 
Company, Sunday-school-music publishers, speaks thus 
positively in protest against the tentative opinion ex- 
pressed : 


I am quite positive that the answer given to the “ super- 
intendent of a school of nine hundred ” is legally and morally 
wrong. Indeed, when you say “ It is only where the publishing 
or using of such matter [referring to copyright songs or ser- 
vices] tends to interfere with the sale of the owner’s supply of 
it, that the question of honesty would seem to-be a vital.one,” 
you support the position I take. Now, suppose a superinten- 
dent or pastor wishes to get up “his own” Christmas service. 
He finds in one of Biglow and Main Company’s or any other pub- 
lisher’s song-books, one hymn which is very applicable to the 
subject, and which he feels is essential to make his service just 
as he desires it. The hymn is in a book which is copyrighted, 
—if indeed it is not copyrighted especially or separately. If 
the pastor or superintendent using it did not first arrange with 
the publisher or owner, would you advise him that it was honest 
to have nine hundred copies of that copyrighted hymn printed 
for the use of his large Sunday-school, because in that way he 
could save a large part of the cost of nine hundred books, in 
which that song was copyrighted, or of any number that was 
necessary to use in order to make his service asuccess? I know 
that the law would not permit it, any more than it would per- 
mit a manufacturer to construct nine hundred sewing-machines, 
which had been patented, to use in his own factory and for his 
own business, because he could make them cheaper than he 
could purchase them from the patentee or owner. I am aware 
that there is a very general notion that there is no sin in appro- 
priating our songs, or any copyrighted songs, when the object 
is “to do good,” and “the collection is only for use in the 
church or Sunday-school which gets it up,” but such a notion 
is not good law or good morals. I trust The Sunday School 
Times will put itself on the right side of the question at once. 
The following is the decision of the Supreme Court in regard 
to gratuitous distribution : ‘‘ A multiplication of copies for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution is as much an infringement 
of the proprietor’s copyright as if the multiplication had been 
made for the purpose of pecuniary profit.” 


The John Church Company writes in similar strain, 
and with equal positiveness, as follows: 


As publishers and owners of valuable copyrights (though 
really value does not enter into the question), we desire to enter 
a respectful protest against the principles which you. tacitly 
enunciate in The Sunday School Times, under date of January 
20, 1894, in the article on page 34 entitled “ Honesty is the 
Best Policy,’ and from which the fair inference would de that 
you do not consider it any violation of copyright for any one to 
print, for private use or school use, copyright property belong- 
ing to some one else. There are, fortunately, enough decisions 
on this point to protect the aggrieved publisher ; but a state- 
ament made through The Sunday School Times would, of course, 
largely influence the action of many Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, and it is far better to lock the door before the horse is 
stolen, rather than after, and hence this protest, and request 
that you give something of a different impression than we 
think you really meant todo, Your argument, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, would mean that it would be useless for 
publishers of Sunday-school music to get out any more copies 
of a copyright service or song than might be necessary to sup- 
ply a copy to each school, since you endorse the right of repro- 
duction for personal use, which, in sich a case, means a supply 
for the school, made at the expense of printing and cutting of 
the publisher from his rightful revenue in that direction. It is 
our impression that you did not realize the full import of the 
question on which advice was asked, as the party referred to 
printing copies of such copyrights as might be desired in a 
school, not simply for the individual use of the superintendent, 
or one person, but for the whole school. It seems to us that 
ordinary justice would dictate at once that such a course could 
not be a right one to pursue. We enclose a copy of a circular 
which we issued years ago, bearing on this very point, and 
trust that a reading of its contents and of this letter will lead 
you to see the-matter in a different light. 


The closing words of the circular above referred to are: 


We uniformly decline to authorize any reprinting of our 
hymns, even on programs where the school is fully supplied 
with our book. Should we undertake to give such permission, 
the risk, trouble, and expense of successfully protecting our 
copyright interests would be greater to us than the benefit de- 
rived from the sale of the books, ? 


It would seem, from the claim made by these pub- 
lishers, that a Sunday-school superintendent has no right 
to stencil a copy of the hymn for the day on a sheet of 
paper or cloth to suspend before the school, and that it 
would be illegal for a singing-leader to write out a copy 
of the words of a hymn on a piece of paper for his own 
use while leading the singing of a school or congrega- 
tion. These publishers have now made their claim with 
positiveness in these columns. If there is no new light 
on the subject from any other source, the original ques- 





@ principal representative of a large publishing house, 





tion raised would seem to be no longer a question. 


ADSTANT ANGELORUM CHORI. 


From THE LaTIN OF THOMAS A KEMPTIS. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Choirs of angels stand, always- 
Chanting their Creator’s praise. 

They the king in beauty see, 

Love and worship ceaselessly. 

Now they strike the timbrel deep, 

And the quivering harp-strings sweep ; 
Now on rapid wing they fly, 

Climb the ladders of the sky. 


Heavenly bells with joy they ring, 
As, in shining robes, they sing, 
And to God triune, most high, 

“ Holy, holy, holy!” ery. 

Grief has fled, no wailing sound 
Crosses e’er the heavenly bound, 
All in one sweet song combine, 
Unison of praise divine. 


Glow of love fills every breast, 
With the awful vision blest 

Of the sacred Trinity 

In one holy Deity. 

Cherubim and seraphim, 
Love-enkindled, worship him ; 
While with wondering awe they see 
His transcendent majesty. 


Oh, the region beauty-crowned, 
And the legion most renowned ! 
Angels of the realm above, 

Men redeemed by heavenly love. 
Glorious city, dwells in thee 
Absolute tranquillity ; 

Cloudless light on thee doth shine, 
Perfect peace is ever thine! 


Robes of spotless white adorn 

All within thy radiant bourne; 

Love, thy law, with power to hold 

All, and in one life enfold. 

None are weary, nohe perplexed, 

None with sore temptation vexed ; 

Health eternal, endless bliss, 

Life complete, their portion is. 
Summit, N, J. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART 
IN JAPAN. ; 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


When -the heavenly Father endowed his Japanese 
child, he bestowed upon hint a love for his wonderful 
works in nature, and a desire to reproduce them in art. 
Giving him a land of marvelous beauty, he endowed him 
also with a sensitiveness to the varying aspects and moods 
of nature. Almost from prehistoric times we can dis- 
cern in the Japanese a notable appreciation of the 
beauties of the sky, the mountains, the seg, the landscape, 
and the-ever-varying phenomena of light and water in 
their myridd combinations. Those who think that the 
tendet*sentiment regarding nature, so conspicuous in 
Wordsworth, for example, is a modern and Occidental 
product, will be quite surprised should they read the 
pages of the “‘ Genji Monogatari ” (‘‘ Romance of Prince 
Genji”), written in the year 1004 by a lady of the court, 
to say nothing of the thousands of thirty-one syllable 
poems, and various other works of the early medieval 
Japanese writers. 

Buddhism, in coming to Japan in the sixth century, 
developed the latent potencies for art contained in the 
Japanese mind, and the first of the many schools of 
Japanese painting may be called the Buddhist school. 
In the ninth and later venturies, when the more advanced 
Northern Buddhism with its sensuous paradise, its god- 
dess of mercy, its golden lakes, ite aureoles, its brocades 
and jewels, was introduced, the profession of the artist 
became one of the permanent and recognized forces of 
Japanese civilization. After the Buddhist school came 
the native or Yamato and Tosa schools, by which the 
native mythology, legends, and traditions were given 
artistic reproduction and interpretation. Parily in re- 
action against the over-brilliant coloring and sometimes 
intemperate garishness of this school of art, came in the 
Chinese school with its monochromes, simple tints, and 
severe canons of style. After this followed the land- 
scapes of Sesshu, the classical lines and colors of the 
Kano school; and finally, in modern times, especially 
between the opening of our century and the apparition 
of Perry, the popular or Ukiyo-yé, of which the chief 
representative and best known to foreigners was Hokusai. 
The term “ Ukiyo-yé” means, literally, “ worldly pic- 
tures.” In accordance with that spirit of hopeless pes- 
simism which characterizes Buddhism, “this miserable 
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world ” was the term by which God’s glorious creation, 
as well as the” passing stream of humanity, was des- 
ignated. 

Japan is probably the only country in the world in 
which, in the fullest sense of the word, there is a living 
school of decorative art. Christianity and the forces of 
Western civilization are so rapidly making obsolete the 
old world of Buddhism, Confucianism, and the universe 
in which the Japanese “ forbears” lived, that, despite 
the zeal of a few natives, there is little produced at the 
present time that is symbolical or ideal. Most of the 
efforts of acceptable Japanese artists are in the line, 
either of methods and spirit borrowed from Christendom, 
or else in purely decorative art. 

For it is a remarkable fact, that out of the old réper- 
toire of symbols and treasury of art language are being 
taken the elements for teaching Christian truth to the 
eye. While the living preacher reaches the ear and 
heart, the artist is now beginning to preach Christ by 
means of his paletteand brush. The importance of this, 
and its significance to the kingdom of Christ, we need 
not dwell upon. To this day our ideas and interpreta- 
tions of Scripture details are probably more influenced 
by what we as children saw in our illustrated Bibles and 
Christian story-books, than by what we have heard and 
read in matirer years. Diirer is, to this day, probably 
greater than Chalmers or Spurgeon. 

God is calling the Christian Japanese artists—and 
there are such—to interpret the Bible symbols in the art 
language of their own people. It is true that much of 
the beautiful biblical imagery, such as, for example, that 
of the shepherd and the sheep, is lost to the Japanese 
because there are neither lambs nor rams, nor crooks or 
shepherds, the silicious bamboo grass of the country not 
allowing it profitable for sheep to be raised. Yet there 
are many other lines of thought and forms of figurative 
language which the Japanese, because of their Oriental 
insight and outlook, can appreciate far more than we can. 
They hold the key to chambers of imagery which to us 
are closed. 

In treating of the beginnings of Christian art in Japan 
we, in this article, pass over the larger products, placards, 
wall pictures, caligraphy, “silent comforters,” and such 
like, and confine our attention to a packet of fifty-two 
Sunday-school reward cards.* We read on the outside 
envelope “ Jujiya, 3 chomé Ginza, Tokyo,” which being 
translated means that these cards are made and sold at 
the shop or store of “Mr. Juji (ten [Chinese ]-words) 
third street-block, Silvermint Avenue, Eastern Capital.” 

Let us select a few specimens. Here is one with the 
full-orbed rising sun, be- 





rosy morn, and against the 
background of that “ blue 
morning” which the Japa- 
nese poets love to sing of so 


the disk flies the caroling 
bird, while down in the 





leaves of the garden, which 
the welcomer, looking from 
the veranda, will see be- 











orb. We translate, liter; 
ally, “ Heaven is near you, therefore repent” (Matt. 
4:17). 

“ The heavens declare the glory of God ” (Psa. 19 : 1), 
for in it we see the twinkling planets, the steady fixed 


stars, the glorious clouds, the ineffable blue deeps of 
space, and across “the faithful witness in the sky,” the 
Changed 


emblems of never-tiring grace and motion. 
from beauty into glory by the gibbous moon flies the 
most graceful 
creature under 
heaven,—the 
wild goose. Be- 
lieve it if you will, 
Occidental read- 
er, but we agree 
with the Japa- 
nese; for, on 
moonlight nights, 
we have loved to 
watch the plumage of this soaring bird, bathed in 
silver, as it flashed across the moon. 
think of the barnyard waddler. 
silver empyrean is “a thing of beauty and a joy foreyer.” 




















1 Norg.—Some of these cards are here reproduced in outline, and 


are reduced from the original size of about 3x4 inches. The tinting 


of the originals is delicate and artistically beautiful —Tux Evitor. 
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The wild goose in the 


It would be un-Japanese to delay long without ap- 
proaching the peerless mountain Fuji-yama. “ Fuji” 
which is probably an aboriginal Ainu word, meaning 
“ throne of fire,” has eight different scholastic or artificial 
meanings, the most popular of which are ‘‘ Rich Scholar 
Peak,” and “No Two Such.” Not more impressively 
does Fuji rise sweeping up from the great plain west of 
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feet in mid-air, 





















lording it over 
fourteen prov- 
inces, than does 
its gloriousimage 
dominate all 
Japanese poetry, 
art, and imagina- 
tion. Yet the 
Christians who love this beautiful wotk of the Crea- 
tor, now use it as a means of glorifying the infinite 
love of God manifested in Christ Jesus. Recently, a 
young Japanese preacher, returning from the scholarly 
haunts of Europe and America, after summoning up all 
the glorious verses of the Bible, quoted that of John 
8:16, declaring “this ‘is the Fuji-yama text of the 
Bible.” The card before us shows the matchless cone 
sweeping above all,—the pine-tree in the immediate 
foreground, gray mists at the base, blue curling clouds 
and fleecy robes encircling the mountain’s breast, while 
the fresh fallen snow on the crown is glorified in the 
sunset splendors; the text, written as it were upon 
the sky, being that of 1 Corinthians 13:2, Already the 
faith of the Christian Japanese has removed mountains 
of difficulty. 

From ancient times the seas of Japan have produced 
pearls, though the “ goodly pearl,” such as the Persian 
Gulf so often pro- 
duces, has rarely 
come to light. 
The Japanese 
merchant, if he 
would possess one 
“pearl of great 
price,” must seek 
and sell in order 
to buy. Our tint- 
ed card, which 
has Matthew 13: 46 printed upon one open mussel-shell, 
has another bivalve next to it still closed, and holding 
its own secret, amid pretty sea-weeds and ocean wrack. 

Judging by this one sheaf of cards, the favorite pas- 
sages of the artists have been selected from Psalms and 
Proverbs, the Gospels and Epistles, chiefly, though other 
books come in for a share of attention. To represent 
Proverbs 1 : 8 to the children, there is a picture of the 
bantam family 
of fowls, with 
paterand mater 
familias and 
three hopeful 
specimens of 
their progeny. 
The tiny ban- 
tams are the 
pets of the 
Japanese 
yards ; and the father, with his colossal crest and soaring 
tail-feathers, looks benignly upon the little mother, on 
whose back one of the chicks is resting peacefully, while 
another settles comfortably under her wing, a third, more 
ambitious, imitating its father in crowing lustily. On the 
left is the picture of a flowing brook, the path through 
the rice-fields, with'a thatched cottage ensconced under 
the shade of the pine-trees. The significant fact must 
not be passed over, that the mother and the little bird- 
lings are on the ground immediately under the peculiar 
kosatsu, or inscribed board, containing the law of the 
land, hung up under a roof, in a sort of picture-frame, 
for public instruction. 
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In Japan, as with us, the dove is the symbol of meek- 





ness, and two pretty creatures finding their food on a 
hillside symbolize Matthew 5: 5. A rich cluster of 
purple grapes, with branches, 
teridrils, and smaller leaves, 
set forth the symbolism, the 
larger leaf having on it the 
quotation from the Japanese 
Bible, John 15: 1. 

Love finds its emblem in 
the Japanese oshi-dori, the 
pronunciation of the name 
of which, on native lips, 
sounds very sweet, while 
neither the English render- 
ing, “mandarin duck,” nor 
the uncouth scientific name, 
Aix galericielata, does. “ John 
Anderson, my Jo John,” and all that that old song 
would suggest of long-continued marital love, would be 
expressed in Japanese by the phrase “ Oshi-dori fu-fu” 
(“A love-bird couple”). 1 Peter 1: 22 is illustrated by 
having this Scrip- 
ture passage writ- 
ten on the figure 
of a heart, in the 
center of a pic- 
ture wherein is a 
stream of water, 
on which the two 
love- birds float 
side by side, while 
beyond ate moun- 
tains and a thatched cottage, wherein, in Japan as with 
us, it is, sentimentally at least, believed that love is more 
apt to abide than in palaces. 

In order that we may group together the symbolism 
of the birds, let us note one 
card in which, alongside of a 
gracefully made coop of 
plaited bamboo, a chanti- 
cleer stands up in his might, 
and with gladness and depth 
of lung makes “a joyful 
noise” (Psa. 81:1). On 
another card we see filial 
reverence and obedience 
charmingly set forth. There 
isa Japanese proverb,“ Hatto 
ni san shi no rei ari,” which 
we translate “To a dove 
there are three limbs of 















































reverence,” 

On a branch of the blos- 
soming camellia-tree (which 
in Japan is often forty feet 
high) hangs a silver plaque 
inscribed with the Scrip- 


ture passage, “ Children, “ bar 
obey your parents in the t A 
Lord” (Eph. 6:1) On 4. ® 
the topmost branch a parent % Hi. 
bird looks happily down L. as ; 


upon the younger birds, 
especially upon that one 
which perches upon the 
third branch below. 

The Japanese “stringed” instruments, except the 
koto, have but few 
strings; the sami- 
sen, a8 its name 
denotes, has but 
three, and the biwa 
but four.  Never- 
theless, on the 
pear-shaped biwa, 
or Japanese man- 
dolin, enwreathed 
with fresh flowers 
from the garden, is printed a text from Psalm 33: 2. 


The truth in 
Proverbs 30 : 35 
is shadowed forth 
by an open copy 
of the Japanese 
Bible, with its 
peculiar binding 
and the features 
characteristic of 
Japanese books. 

Now, lest we tire our readers, so that they be “ double- 
minded,” and forget “what manner of man” they are, 



















































































































































Japanese or American, we shall conclude by something 
in which they can behold their own faces. About the 
Japanese mirror gathers much fairy lore, mythology, 
romance, and poetry, and it is needless to say that the 
polished metal of Japan, which is usually made in the 
form to represent the full moon, has also scientific in- 
terest, because of its wonderful power to represent by 
reflection from the opaque front the casing or cast deco- 
ration on the 
back. Yet, though 
its surface is usu- 
ally kept burnish- 
ed into moon-like 
brilliancy, we 
have more than 
once seen some of 
these metal discs 
in a condition 
4 which recalls to 
our mind that “now we see as through a mirror 
darkly ;” but our card sets before us a framed metal 
reflector, wreathed with the changeable and many-hued 
iris, and on its face are engraved the sentences in James 
1: 23, 24 (Rev. Ver.). 
And so we utter our faith that, when the Japanese 
brush and pencil are consecrated to Christ, the world 
* will enjoy a new morning of beauty. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 













































































OUTSPREAD. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


How fast fair souls go winging home! 
As we look after them, 

Their shining whiteness cleaves the gloom 
Like some resplendent gem. 

Oh! fair they looked as to and fro 
They coursed our mortal air, 

Making the sons of sorrow know 
The riches of their care. 

Hither and thither, duty-sped, 
We saw them hovering ; 

But—not till flying overhead, 
The whiteness of the wing! 


New York City.. 

















SODOM AND MAMRE. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


























Nothing strikes the careful observer on the spot, in the 
Holy Land, more than the wonderful exactness of 
minute and incidental expression, when tested by the 
actual topography of the country. It is so with respect 
to the situation of what may be termed the prehistoric 
cities of the plain, Sodom and Gomorrah. It has often 
been imagined that these cities were submerged during 
the great convulsion of nature, and are now buried un- 
der the waters of the Dead Sea. There is no foundation 
in the biblical story for such an idea. We are told that 
God rained fire and brimstone upon those cities, and 
overthrew them and all the plain, and all the inhabitants 
of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground. 
The word sitkar, rendered “ plain,” has the same sense as 
the modern Ghor, the name still applied to the Jordan 
valley north of the Dead Sea. Geological investigation 
shows us that they never could have been in the area 
at present covered by the waters of the Dead Sea, which 
is simply a vast fissure, a continuation, a deepening, of 
the Jordan valley, with steep sloping sides. The geo- 
logical evidence is that the cities must have been either 
north or south of the Dead Sea. A careful examination 
of the history of the invasion of Chedorlaomer shows 
that they could not have been south of the Dead Sea, 
b@t to the north of it; for, in returning from their raid 
in Mount Seir, they attack the Amorites in Hazezon- 
tamar, which is Engedi, and, after that, meet the king 
of Sodom and his confederates. Had the cities been 
south of the Dead Sea, they must have marched through 
their country before meeting the Amorites, whom they 
encounter in the vale of Siddim, and then proceed to- 
ward Damascus. 
Now, at the time of the destruction of Sodom, Abra- 
ham was encamped at Mamre, the site of which is 
universally identified, very near Hebron. Abraham, 
we are told in the sixteenth verse, accompanied the 
angels, who looked towards Sodom, to bring them on the 
" way. That way could only be by ascending the range 
SF of hills immediately east of Mamre. Here Abraham 
; halted, and remained standing before the Lord, whilst 





















































































































































































































































It is nowhere stated that they could see Sodom, but it 
is stated that, on the following morning, Abraham got up 
early, and went to the same place, and thence looked 
towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and towards all the land 


.of the plain, and saw the smoke of the country going up 


as the smoke of a furnace. Now, looking from those 
heights towards the south end of the Dead Sea, the dis- 
tant view is completely shut in, and it would be impos- 
sible to recognize whence any smoke might ascend. But 
towards the north, although it is impossible to see the 
surface of the plain of Jordan itself, yet the wide, flat 
depression which is formed by the plain of Jericho on 
the one side and the plain of Shittim onthe other, can 
be easily recognized by the wide gap between the lofty 
plateau on which we stand and the distant but still more 
lofty range of the mountains of Moab and Gilead, on the 
other side of the Jordan valley, with a gauzy cloud of 
haze intervening. Thus the spectator could exactly 
locate the spot whence he saw the smoke arising, while 
smoke from no other part of the valley could be so 
identified. Hence the notable accuracy of the expression 
“looked towards Sodom.” 

As might naturally be expected, Mamre retained its 
place in the affectionate memory of Abraham’s de- 
scendants, and, on what is supposed to be the site, there 
still remain the foundation and lower courses of what 
must have been a magnificent building, and the basilica 
erected by Constantine on the spot where Abraham’s 
oak once stood, with an ancient well, still containing 
water, and perhaps reaching back to the time of Abra- 
ham himself. Mamre is not a “plain;” the word is 
correctly rendered by the Revised Version “ oaks,” or 
“terebinths.” It was under a mighty terebinth that 
Abraham’s tent was pitched, and this famous tree re- 
mained for centuries an object of reverence; and it was 
under it that, with a cruel sarcasm, the Romans, after 
the taking of Jerusalem, sold many thousands of captive 
Jews into slavery. The last terebinth has long dis- 
appeared, but its place in popular tradition has been 
taken by a magnificent solitary, holm-oak, about a mile 
distant. 

The College, Durham, England. 





ENTERING INTO LIFE. 
BY A LOOKER-ON. 


The process of entering into life, like other processes 
in the divine economy, is a developing series of condi- 
tions. The natural birth, the crossing the threshold of 
youthful subjection into the arena of freer activity, and 
the spiritual change which our Lord characterizes by this 
phrase, are steps in entering into life. 

A further stage of the experience opens before tht 
Christian who realizes that he is fast approaching the 
other world. So small a matter as the recurrence of our 
birthday may bring this consciousness, wakening the 
soul to note its bearings in the voyage of life, and to find 
signs of the soon issuing forth into the great ocean be- 
yond. Familiar shores are seen to be receding, there is 
a human loneliness in the broad waters we have reached, 
acool air as from a new vast outer region touches the 
brow, a sense of the infinite and unknown is upon us, 

Blessed is he who shrinks not from the attaining of the 
end in which the purpose and labor and hope of the 


years find fulfilment, who welcomes the promise of |. 


larger liberty and invigorated power, whose heart is not 
afraid in being alone with God while nearing the bound 
of time. For to pass beyond is to enter on the existence 
which an inspired apostle was bidden to tell us is “ life 
indeed ;”” and under the care and safeguard of the Lord 
of life, we may exult in the anticipation of its shore- 
less sea. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





I RISE TO A “ POINT OF ORDER.” 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In small schools, of, say, a hundred scholars, it is easy to 
secure and maintain order; but in schools of five hundred 
to a thousand members it is not so easy a matter, espe- 
cially if the scholars come from such a grade of society as 
tends naturally to disorder. Yet, the more this tendency 
exists, the more important is it to counteract the evil, 
and to preserve strict discipline. This can be done in 
any school, no matter what the constituency is, if the 
right means are taken. 

Order is heaven's first law, but it is the last law of 
some Sunday-schools. Yet without order not much can 
be accomplished, either in the direction of intellectual 














the two proceeded on their way. 








influence or in the line of spiritual profit.. All that you 


may attempt will be marred by the prevalent disorder, 





and in the end you will have your pains for your gains, 
and be much discouraged. 

The scholars who attend the public schools, where they 
are made to obey, when they come to the Sunday-school, 
and are allowed to do as they please, despise their teach- 
ers, and have no respect for the school itself, They know 
quickly the difference between a teacher who has govern- 
ing power and one who has not; and to the former 
they will look up, while upon the latter they look down. 
But unless a scholar looks up to his teacher he will learn 
nothing, and the teacher will labor for naught. 

Now in this matter of order the fundamental question 
to settle before anything can be accomplished is to settle 
what constitutes “order.” One man will think that he has 
secured “ order”’ when, to another man’s view, the school 
is exceedingly disorderly. There is “ order ” and “ order;”’ 
so to make clear what my idea of “ order” is, I will say 
that in a schoolroom capable of seating five hundred 
scholars, and having at the end opposite the platform a 
wall-clock of ordinary ticking power, order has not been 
secured till the superintendent can hear the clock tick 
clearly. 

There are various ways of aiming at this order, some 
of which will be successful, and some unsuccessful. Let 
me give you some of the unsuccessful ones as I have 
seen them. In aschool with which I am quite familiar, 
the superintendent used to mount the platform at the 
time of the opening of school, and ring a bell. To this 
the school paid no attention. He then, in stentorian 
tones, called out, “‘ Hymn forty-five.” To this also no 
attention was paid. The hymn was repeated in the same 
roaring voice, and a few scholars found the place. Once 
more the hymn was roared out, and a few more classes 
found it. Then the piano began to play, and those 
scholars who had not heard the number of the hymn 
looked at their neighbors’ books, found the place, and 
began to sing. In this way, at about the second verse, 
all were singing. This, he thought, was securing 
“order.” In another school, I saw that the scholars, as 
they arrived, were allowed to do pretty much as they 
wanted to before any attempt was made to call them to 
order. They got under swift headway in the wrong 
direction, as all scholars will do in large schools if left 
to themselves. Then the.superintendent rang an electric 
bell. But no one minded it in the least, A loud eall for 
order was next heard, but still absolutely no heed was 
paid to that. So it went with bells and viva voce calls, 
till I counted eighteen times that he had tried to get 
the school to come to “ordet.” Of course he never got 
order in this way, and the school had to begin in dis- 
order. 

Where did the difficulty lie in these two cases? It lay,# 
in the first place, in the fact that these men allowed the 
school to get intoa disorderly state at the very beginning. 
Had they checked the disorder at the first, they would 
have found it much easier to hear the clock tick. They 
should have been in their schools at the opening of the 
doors, and have calmed the scholars as they came in. 
Then it would have been comparatively easy to get the 
school to come to “ order” when the bell was struck, 
Then they should never have condescended to “ call” 
more than once for order. One call is quite erough, and 
if a school does not heed the first, the chance is that it 
will not heed the second or the tenth, 

In other schools I have seen them begin regularly a 
little late, waiting apparently for more to comein. This 
is bad, as the scholars learn to calculate on it, and come 
late just on that account. If the time of beginning has 
been set at two o’clock, begin then, even if you are the 
only one present. So essential is this, that arrangements 
should be made that, if the superintendent is detained, 
at the appointed time his assistant should step to the 
platform and open the school. The effect on all will 
not be small or unessential. 

To secure order the superintendent himself must be 
orderly. He must have a quiet and composed manner, 
and set the example to the school. If he be fussy and 
uncertain in his manner, it will communicate itself to the 
school; for as the superintendent is, so will his school 
be. Noisy leader, noisy school; uncertain leader, un- 
certain school; tardy leader, tardy school; easy-going 
leader, easy-going school ; and so on all along the line 
of Sunday-school activity. 

There should always be a given signal of some sort or 
other, which the school understands as the sign for order. 
Ta some schools this is the ringing of a bell, in others a 
few chords on the piano, in others the rising of the super- 
intendent at his place on the platform. It matters not 
what the signal is, so long as it is understood by all. 

In large schools there is sometimes a preparatory sig- 


















































"begin until that has been secured. No further sign should 
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~ the exercises of the school as if nothing had happened. 
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nal which is understood as the sign that all should go to 
their places, and the doorkeepers take their places at the 
doors. This is then followed by the second signal, which 
means “ perfect quiet.” 

When the latter is given, the superintendent should 
stand and wait for perfect quiet, and should refuse to 


be vouchsafed, or else the school will learn to wait for 
that sign. It may be, at the first trial, that the super- 
intendent may have to wait for a couple of minutes, 
which seems a very long time. I have waited for full 
five minutes, and it seemed as though it were five eter- 
nities. But at last the school calmed down, and I then 
merely said, “ I am sorry, but we have lost five minutes.” 
Remember, there is great power in this calm waiting, 
and the school does not exist that will not learn in time 
to mind it instantly. 

“ But,” says some superintendent, “my teachers do 
not mind the. signal themselves, but keep on talking, and 
attending to the library books and other details of class 
business.” 

The fault for this belongs to the superintendent. He 
must teach his teachers that, as @oon as that signal is 
heard, all class business must come to an instant stop. 
This matter of the co-operation of the teachers with the 
superintendent must be discussed at the teachers’- meet- 
ing, and there they must all agree ‘to support their own 
superintendent, and yield to him implicit obedience. 
All should agree that the bell means, “ All stop what- 
éver you are doing, and pay attention to the superin- 
tendent.” 

This applies to the officers as well. I have noticed 
sometimes that, after the bell has rung the second time, 
the librarian still keeps on with his-work, or the secre- 
tary continues giving out his supplies to the classes. 
This is all wrong. The first signal meant, “ Bring all 
your talk or transactions to a close swiftly.” The second 
meant, “Stop them instantly.” Let the librarian sit 
down, wherever he is, and pay attention to the platform. 
That bell means “ stop,” and nothing else, and it must 
be obeyed by teachers, officers, and scholars alike, or you 
never will have real “ order,”’ such as I am talking about, 
in your school. 

A good rule in any school, and one that will help 

vastly in this matter, is never to try to do two things at 
a time in your school. I have many and many a time 
seen them try to sing and let in late scholars at the same 
time. Ten chances to one, you do this in your school. 
But it is an eyil. Singing is worship, or it is meaning- 
less, Then why worship in order to cover the noise of 
late scholars? In any good school they never do this. 
They sing with perfect quiet reigning, and then they 
open the doors and let the laté comers in, and, while 
these are taking their seats, the whole school remains 
silent. Late comers, under these circumstances, are sure’ 
to go quietly to their seats, and not take more time in the 
process than is necessary. When quiet is again restored, 
the school goes on with its worship. 

The same rule holds good with all the business carried 
on by the secretary or the librarian. Theirs is necessary 
work for the welfare of the school, but it should not be 
allowed to conflict with the other interests. Give the 
secretary all the time that he needs to distribute his 
documents to the classes, and while he does this let noth- 
ing else be done. The same procedure is to be followed 
with all library business. ‘‘One thing at a time” is a 
capital rule, and one that, if followed, will at once com- 
mend itself to all concerned. This is the unanimous 
testimony of all who have tried it. 

At times, in spite of the hearty co-operation of teach- 
ers with superintendent, trouble may break out in some 
class where there is an unruly boy or girl. This trouble 
may be so severe that the teacher unaided cannot con- 
trol it. What is then to be done? It is not right to go 
on and pay no attention to the matter, for other unruly 
scholars will not be slow to take the hint. Let the 
superintendent speak to the scholar by name, and ask 
him please to pay attention. The request will rarely be 
made in vain, for no scholar likes to be singled out in 
such a way. If it be done kindly, in nine cases out of 
ten no offense will be taken. 

If this does not succeed in bringing the desired result, 
then let the superintendent quietly say, ‘‘ This session of 
the school is now suspended until John Brown comes to 
order.” Then let the superintendent take his seat. The 
perfect quiet that will then reign, and the concentration 
of attention on John Brown, will be too much for him, 
and be will “come to time.” Then quietly go on with 


In an experience of fourteen years in a large mission- 
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this method to fail; then we took more drastic measures, 
and got order. 

In all such cases the superintendent must have perfect 
control over himself. He must never scold at either 
teacher or scholar. Nothing is gained by scolding. Let 
him be calm and self-possessed, for in this way he will 
let others see that the self-control which he wishes them 
to exercise is the rule of his own life. Irritation on his 
part irritates others. Composure on his part composes 
others. This is a fundamental principle. 

After the school has gone to class-work, the devotional 
services having been completed, the superintendent must 
keep his eye on the school unceasingly. For trouble 
may break out in any class during the time of class-work. 
As soon as the superintendent sees that a given teacher 
has more than she can attend to, he will quietly go to 
that class, and often, with only a word or two, will calm 
the difficulty. In this way he will be a great help to his 
teachers. 
Minor disturbances may arise from a variety of causes, 
One of these is the lack of sufficient singing-books to 
goround, This results in two or three trying to look 
over one book. It is not in nature to do this quietly. 
Trouble is almost sure io arise. Or else a boy who has 
no book, having nothing to do, contrives some form of 
activity for himself, to the annoyance of his fellow-school- 
mates. The fault in such cases lies, not with the scholar, 
but with that leadership that does not provide a sufficient 
number of singing-books. This same thing is true with 
regard to any supplies which are supposed to facilitate 
the activity of the individual scholar. Have enough of 
such supplies on hand, and you will have removed one 
fruitful source of disorder. 

Another cause of disturbance is the overcrowding of 
scholars in the forms provided for them. While in cir- 
cumstances of bodily discomfort, is is hard for an adult 
to sit quietly, but for a child to do so is an impossibility. 
Yet superintendents will overcrowd their classes for the 
sake of “ letting this boy in,” not thinking of the 
necessary result. Then they wonder that the school 
is so unrestful. This is peculiarly the case in primary 
classes, where they pack the little ones-in like sardines 
ina box. The result is that verpetual moving 
and mutual nudging of elbows, with occasional outbursts 
of turmoil. What else could you expect? Even angels 
so crowded that they had no room for their wings would 
make trouble. 

But enough has been said on this question of order to 
at least suggest to the progressive superintendent the 
way out of his difficulties. As for the unprogressive 
man—why, he never reads articles like these, and so 
there is no use writing for his sake. He knows it all, 
and has no need for suggestions from anybody. It is a 
great mistake to think that boys and girls like a school 
where they are allowed to do as they please. They do not. 
They like kindly but strict discipline, and appreciate the 
school where this is exercised. 

As a result of long effort, have you now got “ order”? 
Then keep it up. It will not be maintained sponta- 
neously, but it can be easily maintained by constant vigi- 
lance, which is the price of many things besides liberty. 

New York City. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





SUSY’S COURAGE. 
BY HATTIE LOUISE JEROME. 


Five children were crowdéd joyously together on the 
seat of the old buggy, whipping the empty shafts with a 
vigor that would have induced the laziest quadruped 
into asmart gallop. Even Gyp, as if in appreciation of 
the frolic, raced madly around the team, barking in 
quick gasps. 

Jack Parsons held the reins, Tom Eddy flourished the 
whip, Susy Mathews held little Ruth Keeney as a“ baby” 
in her lap, while Laura Whitman sat as primly as her 
crowded position would allow, and, folding her hands 
daintily over the carriage blanket, worn as a shawl, did 
the honors of the crowd as a lady. 

Little Timmy Sparrow stood eyeing the crowd wist- 
fully, with one thumb in his mouth. 

“ Where yer going?” he ventured at last. 

“To New York.” “Going to Boston.” ‘“ Bound for 
the World’s Fair, by way of Niag’ra Falls,” came the 
answers, although all seemed to expect to reach these 
various destinations by means of the same conveyance. 





school of a thousand members, I never but once knew 





“Don’t yer want a conductor?” he inquired ventu- 
rously, 

“No-p!” from the driver. 

“This isn’t a train,” answered Lady Laura, conde 
scendingly. 

“No,sir! I’ll be conductor, if anybody is!” cried Tom. 
The answers were discouraging. Timmy edged off 
again with a sigh. But “ope springs eternal in the 
breast of youth,” and soon, when the clothes-line reins 
slipped from the hands of the daring driver, during a 
general changing of seats, Timmy sprang to assist, and 
ventured to linger near. 

“T might stan’ up in back, like a footman,” he 
modestly suggested, his eagerness to join them almost 
overcoming his shyness, 

“ And then, again, you mightn’t.” 

This was considered witty, and everybody laughed, 


sweet-tempered way, but wandered off somewhat dis- 
couraged, and climbed to the top of a hitching-post not 
many rods distant, where he sat dangling his feet, and 
watching with keen anticipation any signs of relenting. 
“ We might let him come, poor little chap!” said Susy 
Mathews. ‘ He’s lonely.” 

“Well, we ain’t!” grinned Jack Parsons, trying to 
be witty again. 

“ And his mother’s a washerwoman,” whispered Lanse, 
“We don’t want him tagging after us wherever we go.” 
“No, sir! no washerwomen’s children around here!” 
Tom Eddy’s tone was almost loud enough to reach the 
forlorn little figure on the hitching-post; but, if Timmy 
heard, he made no sign. 

“I’m going home!” suddenly announced Susy, with 
decision. 

“Why?” “What for?” cried the quartet unwillingly. 
Susy was their favorite. 

“My mother did her washing yesterday, and I helped 
her,” answered Susy, settling her small head with fine 
sarcasm; “and I thought I'd better be going before you 
sent me away from you.” 

“Whew!” whistled the boys, comprehending slowly. 

“ Ho, well; that’s different from taking in washings,” 
said Laura. 

“Not very much,” answered Susy philosophically. 
“We took in papa’s and Ned’s and Aunt Sarah’s, be- 
sides our own ; and they all pay for it in some way.” 

“Well, you don’t want to make every washerwoman’s 
children your bosom friends just for that reason,—do 
you?” asked Jack, finding his breath. 

“ Jack Parsons, I’m ashamed of you!” Susy’s voice 
was low but severe. ‘“ You know there isn’t any better 
boy in town than Timmy Sparrow. Do you pretend to 
be a ’Merican man, and treat a fellow-citizen like that?” 
Susy loved big words, and was waxing eloquent. “You're 
as bad as the heathen the missionary was telling us about, 
You’d better go and live in India” (with scorn). “ Ameri- 
cans—true Americans—don’t talk that way about their 
neighbors.” 

“ Ho, that’s nothing,” said Jack. ‘“ Everybody has to 
choose their friends, It won’t do to pick up anybody 
who happens along. Do you want every boy who lives 
in America to be your friend?” 

“IT want Timmy Sparrow to come and have some fun 
with us,” declared Susy, again preparing to descend, 
“T think it’s hateful to treat him so! ”—sure that straws 
show which way the wind blows, and determined to crush 
the young aristocrats at once. 

“Well, if we’ve got to send gilt-edged invitations to 
every washerwoman’s child,”—began Jack warmly, but 
Susy cut him short. 

“Jack Parsons,” she flashed, “ I’m a washerwoman’s 
child,—one of the best washerwomen in town,—and 
I’m sitting pretty near you this minute. Be careful, you 
might touch me! ”’—with righteous indignation. 

“ Well, I’m willing,” laughed Jack, somewhat shame- 
facedly, as he moved up a little nearer the independent 
young washerwoman. 

“There, now you’ve made room for Timmy,” said 
Susy kindly, viewing the two inches of seat left un- 
covered with much satisfaction. “ Call him to come.” 

No one dared object. 

“ Whoa!” shouted Jack, reining up his imaginary 
steeds, “Here, youngster, we’ve got to New York. 
Know any passengers that want to board this stage- 
coach ?”’ 

And Timmy, with his soap-washed face shiny from 
the morning scrub beaming with happiness, hopped over 
the post, and hastened to clamber in at the back,—the 
most greteful child in town, because of brave little Susy’s 
unselfishness in befriending him so courageously. 





Timmy edged nearer. 


Worcester, Mass, 


Even poor little Timmy smiled sympathetically in his — 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1894.] 


4. January 28.—God’s Covepant with Noah 
6. February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation.. 
6. February 11.—God's Covenant with Abram......... 
7. Feb. 18.—God’s Judgment on Sodom... 
8. February 25.—Trial of Abraham's Faith. 
9. March 4.—Helling the Birthright 
10, March 11.—Jacob at Beth-el 
11, March 18.—Wine a Mocker 


Review. 
12. March 25.— {5 The Resurrection of Christ. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF SAcRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY VIIL—ABRAHAM AND SODOM., 
Genesis 18 and 19. 


L. Tae Breticat Materia. 

While at Mamre, Abraham is visited by three men, one 
having superior dignity (v. 3), whom he entertains hos- 
pitably (Gen. 18 : 1-8). One of them—thus revealed as 
Jehovah—promises a son to Sarah, and rebukes her in- 
credulity (18: 9-15). Abraham, being informed of the ap- 
proaching doom of Sodom, intercedes for the city (18 : 16-33). 
The two angels go to Sodom, and are hospitably received by 
Lot (19: 1-8). The Sodomites attempt an outrage, but fail 
(19: 4-11). Lot is warned to make his escape, after which 
the cities of the “circle” were destroyed (19 : 12-28). The 
incestuous origin of Moab and Ammon. 


Il. Tux Suaersrep Topics. 

1. The Character Sketches, (1.) Of Abraham, Note his 
unselfish earnestness, his ready hospitality, hissympathy. (2.) 
Of Lot. Note his courage and independence, his extreme 
view of the duty of a host, and yet his unfeeling and calcu- 
lating attention to his own interests (vs. 19,20). Comparing 
13 : 8-12, whigh side of his nature outbalanced the other? 
(3.) Of the Sodomites. Note their unanimity in shameless- 
ness, their fury at opposition, the evidence that their cor- 
ruption was habitual and thorough-going. 

2. The Material of the Narrative. (1.) The archeological 
material. Note the language and rites of Eastern hospitality, 
the importance of the gate of the city, the immorality of 
Sodom. (2) The historical element. Palestine is liable to 
yoleanic action, which probably caused a depression of the 
region in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, so that the sea now 
covers the site of the cities of the “circle.” (3.) The charac- 
der of the narrative asa whole. It cannot be strictly his- 
torical, for it speaks of God as walking, talking, and eating. 
Some writers have therefore explained it as an allegory, or 
asa Vision, or as a sort of poem. (4.) The emphasis of the 
narrative is laid on Abraham’s nearness to God, his trustful 
‘piety and generosity. 

3. .The Moabites and Ammonites. (1.) Acknowledged as 
being closely related to the Israelites. The “ Moabite stone” 
has proved that in the ninth century B.C. the language of 
Moab was practically identical with the language of Israel. 
(2.) This same relationship mentioned elsewhere in the Old 
Testament (comp. Deut, 2: 9, 19; Psa. 83: 9). (3.) On 
account of their unfriendly attitude to the wandering Israel- 
ites, they were denounced by Moses (Deut. 23: 3-6). Be- 
tween them and Israel there was always ill-feeling and con- 
flict. From any biblical “Index to Names and Places,” 
seoure and note the references in proof of this. (4.) We do 
not know what their own account of their origin was. It 
has been suggested that this story is colored by Jewish 
prejudice, but this is equally uncertain. 

4. The Gist of the Narrative. (1.) Notice that Abraham is 
its central character, rather than Lot, and his intercession is 
more prominent than the destruction of the cities, 1n short, 
the narrative is related because it bears on Abraham rather 
than for historical reasons, (2.) Notice the lesson which 
Abraham receives. He supposed that God would have to 
destroy the righteous with the wicked. He learned that God 
could preserve the deserving. (3.) Notice the principle which 
he successfully urges,—the saving influence of moral worth. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VII, FEBRUARY 18, 1894. 
God's Judgment on Sodom. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Gen. 18 : 22-33. Memory verses: 23-26.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


22 And the men turned their | 22 And the men turned from 
fapes from thence, and went to- thence, and went . toward 
ward Séd’om: but A’bra-ham Sodom: but Abraham stood 
stood yet before the Lorn. 23 yet before the Lorp. And 

28 { And A’bra-ham drew near, 





Abrabam drew near, and said, 


and said, Wilt thou also destroy 
the righteous with the wicked ? 

24 Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city: wilt 
thou also destroy and not spare 
the place for the fifty righteous 
that are therein? 

25 That be far from thee to do 
after this manner, to slay the 
righteous with the wicked ; and 
that the righteous should be as 
the wicked, that be far from thee: 
Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right? 

26 And the Lorp said, If I find 
in 86d’om fifty righteous within 
the city, then I will spare all the 
place for their sakes. 

27 And A’bra-ham answered 
and said, Behold now, I have 
taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord, 
ashes: 

28 Peradventure there sball 
lack five of the fifty righteous : 
wilt thou destroy all the city for 
lack of five? And he said, If I 
find there forty and five, I will 
not destroy it. 

29 And he spake unto him yet 
again, and said, Peradventure 
there shall be forty found there. 
And he said, I will not do i for 
forty’s sake. 

30 And he said unto him, Oh let 
not the Lord be angry, and I will 
speak : Peradventure there shall 
thirty be found there. And he 
said, I will not do é#, if I find 
thirty there. 

31 And he said, Behold now, I 
have taken upon me tospeak un- 
to the Lord : Peradventure there 
shall be twenty found there. And 
he said, I will not destroy i for 
twenty’s sake, 

82 And he said, Oh let not the 
Lord be angry, and I will speak 
yet but this once: Peradventure 
ten shall be found there. And 
he said, I will not destroy i for 
ten’s sake, 

33 And the Lorp went his way, 
as soon as he had left communing 
with A’bra-bam: and A’bra-ham 
returned unto his place. 


The American Revisers would substitute * 
throughout. 


and “ Jehovah”’ for “the Lorp”’ 


which am but dust and | 








Wilt thou consume the right 
24 eous with the wicked? Per- 
adventure there be fifty right- 
eous within the city: wilt thou 
consume and not spare the 
place for the fifty righteous 
2% that are therein? That be far 
from thee to do after this man- 
ner, to slay the righteous with 
the wicked, that so the right- 
eous should be as the wicked ; 
that be far from thee: shall 
not the Judgeofalltheearth do 
26 right? And the Lorp said, If 
I find in Sodom fifty righteous 
within the city, then I will 
spare all the place for their 
27 sake. And Abrabam answered 
and said, Behold now, I have 
+ taken upon me to speak unto 
the Lord, which am but dust 
28 and ashes: peradventure there 
shall lack five of the fifty right- 
eous : wilt thou destroy all the 
city for lack of five? And he 
said, I will not destroy it, if I 
29 find there forty and five. And 
he spake unto him yet again, 
and said, Peradventure there 
shall be forty found there. And 
he said, I will not do it for the 
30 forty’ssake. And he said, Oh 
let not the Lord be angry, and I 
will speak: petadventure there 
shall thirty be found there. 
And he said, I will not do it, if 
I find thirty there. And he 
said, Behold now, I have taken 
upon me to speak unto the 
Lord; peradventure there shall 
be twenty found there. And 
he said, I will not destroy it 
82 for the twenty’ssake. And he 
said, Oh let not the Lord be 
angry, and I will speak yet 
but this once: peradventure 
ten shall be found there. And 
he said, I will not destroy it 
33 for the ten’s sake. And the 
Lorp went his way, as soon as 
he had left communing with 
Abraham: and Abraham re- 
turned unto his place. 


are’’ for “ be” in verse 24, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Ruin and Redemption. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The Son of manis come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 


Lesson Topic: Faith Shown in Prayer. 


1. Impending Danger, vs. 22, 33. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Persistent Pleading, vs. 23-26, 27-32. 
3. Gracious Concession, vs. 26, 28-32. 


GoLpEN Text: Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right f 


—Gen. 18 : 25. 


Datty Home REApInas: 


M.—Gen. 18 : 20-33. God’s judgment on Sodom. 
T.—Gen, 13 : 5-13. Character of Sodom. 
W.—Gen. 19: 12-17. Lot rescued. 

T.—Gen. 19 : 23-29. Sodom destroyed. 
F.—Matt. 11 : 20-26. Worse than Sodom. 


$.—Luke 17 


: 26-33. Christ’s warning. 


$.—2 Pet. 2:4-9. An ensample. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. IMPENDING DANGER. 


1. A Guilty City: 
Sodom (22). 


= men of Sodom were wicked and sinners. 


: 13). 


.. exceedingly (Gen. 


Their sin is gp apy (Gen. 18 : 20). 


Vexed 
U. Meneengére of Retribution : 


ay to day with their lawless deeds (2 Pet. 2 : 8). 


The men turned from thence, and went (22). 


I will go down now, and see (Gen. 18: 


His angels.. 
41, 42). 


21). 


- Shall cast them into the furnace of fire (Matt. 13: 


An example unto those that should live ungodly (2 Pet. 2 : 6). 


i. Close of Opportunity : 
The Lord went his way: . . 


The door was My (Matt, 2: 
The master. 


|. Drawing Near: 
Abraham drew near (23). 


. and Abraham returned (33). 
The summer is ended, and a — not saved (Jer. 8 : 


: 20). 


. is risen up, ‘and ‘hath shut to the door (Luke 18 : 25). 
II, PERSISTENT PLEADING, 


Let us draw near hither unto God (1 Sam. 14 : 36). 
It is good for me to draw near unto God (Psa. 73 : 28). 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you (Jas. 4 : 8). 


il. Voicing Desire : 


And Abraham . . . said (23). 


Call ye upon him while he is near «4 *: : 6). 
Ask, and it shall be given you (Matt. 7 
Let your requests be made known unto Goa (Phil. 4 : 6). 


Ul. Urging Petition : 


Wilt thou conswme and not spare the place? (24.) 
Hear, O Lord, when I nee with my voice (Psa. 27 : 7). 
e 


O Lord, I beseech thee 


ceaiion my soul Maes 116 : 4). 
tion three times 


a day (Dan. 6 : 13). 





IV. Pressing Argument 

That ty Sng Tay thes, ... to slay the righteous (25). 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? (Gen. 18 : 25.) 
ran a thou do for thy great name? (Josh. 7 : 9.) 

I Would... fill my mouth with arguments (Job 23 : 4). 
v. Confessing Unworthiness : 

I,... which am but dust and ashes (27). 

Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou ae oe. 8: 19). 
The dust return to the earth as it was (Eccl. 12: 7). 

The first man is of the earth, earthy (1 Cor. ib: 47). 

Vi. Deprecating Wrath : 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak (30). 
Let Ay the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this once (Gen. 
Let not thine anger be kindled against me (Judg. 6 : 39). 
Who may stand .. . when once thou art angry? (Psa. 76 : 7.) 
Vil. Entarging Semends : Si. 

Peradventure ten shall be found there (32). 


Let me prove, I pray thee, but this ohce with the fleece (Judg. 6 
All things, whatsoever ye shall ask, . 
The supplication of a 


: 39). 
. ye shall receive (Matt. 21 : 22). 
hteous man availeth much (Jas. 5 : 16), 


III. GRACIOUS CONCESSION, 
1. Answer Given : ‘ 


The Lord said (26). 
He shall call upon me, and I will answer him (Psa. 91 : 15). 
Before they call, I will answer (Isa. 65 : 24). 
Call unto me, and I will answer thee (Jer. 33 : 3). 


ll. Mercy Exercised : 


1 will spare all the place for their sake (26). 
I will not do it, if I find thirty there (Gen. 18 : 30). 
The Lord is slow to anger, and plenteous in eng A oo. 14 : 18). 
Pienteous in mercy unto al@them that call (Psa. 86 : 5). 
i. Grace Extended : 


J will not destroy it for the ten’s sake (32). 
by cr Sag abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly (Rom. 


To save sinners ; of whom I am chief (1 Tim. 1 : 15 
He that will, let him take the water of life freely thew 22 : 17). 


Verse 22.—‘‘ Abraham stood yet before the Lord,’”’ (1) Abraham’s 
Compunion ; (2) Abraham’s posture ; (3) Abrabam’s plea; (4) Abra- 
ham’s power. 

Verse 23.—‘‘ Wilt thou consume the righteous with the wicked?” 
(1) Distinctions in character recognized ; (2) Differences in destiny 
anticipated. 

Verse 25.—‘'Shall not the Judge of all the earth doright?” (1) 
An expression of right reason; (2) An appeal to divine justice; (3) A 
plea for gracions deliverance ; (4) A basis for believing contidence. 

Verse 27.— . am but dust and ashes.”’ (1) An honest expres- 
sion ; (a) A prevailing appeal. 

Verse 33.—‘ And the Lord went bis way:...and Abraham re- 
turned to his place.’’—A wonderful interview () ‘In its participants ; 
(2) In its subject-matter; (3) In-its progress; (4) In achievements. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE OVERTHROW OF SODOM. 


Sodom’s favorable situation (Gen. 13 : 10). 

Its notorious wickedness (Gen. 13 : 13; 18 : 20). 
Its prevalent sins (Ezek. 16 : 49, 50). 

Its fortunes in war (Gen. 14 : 1-12, 14-16, 21-24). 

Its appointed fate (Gen. 18 ; 20-22; 19 : 13,14). 

Its gracious opportunity (Gen. 18: 32, 33; 19 : 29). 
Its final doom (Gen. 19 ; 15-17). 

Its total destruction (Gen. 19 : 23-28), 


Its lessons for others (Matt. 11 : 23, 24; Luke 17 : 28-82; 2 Pet. 2 : 6-9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 
LESSON’ SURROUNDINGS. 


The surroundings of the present lesson properly include 
the events mentioned in Genesis 18 and 19, with the various 
questions raised by them. Jehovah and two angels ap- 
peared in human form to Abraham, and were feasted by him 
(18: 1-8); the promise that Sarai should have a son was re- 
newed (9-15); Jehovah informed Abraham of his intention to 
destroy Sodom (16-21) ; then follows the lesson, with Abraham 
interceding for Sodom (22-33); then the two angels become 
Lot’s guests, and Sodom is thereby put on trial and condemned 
(19: 1-11); warned by the angels, Lot vainly tries to save 
his friends in the city (12-14); the angels forcibly place him 
and his immediate family without the city, and direct them 
to flee to the mountain country (15-17); Lot intercedes with 
them and withJehovah for Zoar, and flees thither (18-23) ; 
then follows the account of the destruction of the four cities, 
with certain supplementary statements (24-29); and then the 
narrative briefly describes the origin of the Moabite and Am- 
monite peoples, thus carrying forward Lot’s family history 
several generations into the future (30-38). 

Time AND PLace.—The events of the lesson occurred very 
soon after those of the seventeenth chapter. The proof is 
found in the form of the promise to Sarah (17 : 21; 18: 10, 
14). The place was, first, at “the oaks of Mamre,” as the 
Revised Version correctly gives it in verse 1, somewhere in 
the vicinity of Hebron (see concordance); and then on some 
peak between there and the Dead Sea, overlooking the north- 
ern part of the sea and the region to the north of it (19: 27, 
28; comp. 18 : 16 sqg.). The five cities stood in the now 
desolate region to the north and northwest of the sea. The 
arable valley of Siddim,; with its asphalt wells (“slime- 
pits”), was near the cities, between them and Abraham. 
Perhaps this valley sank, in the catastrope by which Sodom 
was destroyed, and became submerged (Gen. 14:3). As to 
the location of the cities, read Genesis 13 : 3, 10-12; 14 : 3, 
8, 10, and the whole narrative of chapters 14 and 18; and 
look up the question what is meant by the “Circle” of the 
Jordan. 

The Sin and the Overthrow of Sodom.—This affair is men- 
tioned not iar from thirty times in the Old and New Testa- 
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ments, and with great emphasis, as a signal object lesson 
concerning God’s displeasure with sin. And we are explicitly 
told that the sin of the cities of the Circle was lawlessness 
(see especially Gen. 19; Ezek. 16: 46-59; 2 Pet. 2: 6-11; 
Jude 6-10). Some forms of the lawlessness are specified,— 
public rioting, disrespect for authority, oppression of the poor, 
disregard of the obligations of hospitality, licentiousness. 
There is very little ground for the interpretation which finds 
in Genesis 19 : 5 an allusion toa particular odious vice ; and no 
ground at all for thinking of the sin of these cities as mainly 
consisting in that vice. Any community in which law is de- 
spised, and the rights of persons violated, and decorum of 
conduct disregarded, is so far forth guilty of the sin of Sodom. 

It is commonly held that the overthrow was by miracle. 
The hypothesis, however, that there was a sudden sinking of 
a tract of land into a deposit of asphaltic products, causing 
vast quantities of inflammable fluids to spurt upward, become 
ignited, and fall in a rain of fire, has much in its favor. 

The Theophany of Chapter 18.—This is one of the most in- 
teresting cases of theophany mentioned in the Old Testament, 
because it is one of the instances in which the details are 
most fully given. Abraham seesthree men. It appears later 
that one of these is Jehovah, and the other two are the two 
angels who were Lot’s guests in Sodom. Whether the tirree 
had a retinue is rot stated. Abraham provided a feast suffi- 
cient for many persons (18 : 6-8), but he may have feasted 
his own retainers in honor of his guests. The three were not 
mere visions or apparitions, but had actual human bodies, and 
walked and talked and rested and ate and listened ; that is, 
the words used describe an incarnation of God rather than a 
vision. The Masoretic punctuation of the Hebrew justifies 
the inference that Abraham recognized Jehovah from the 
outset, and also the inference that Jehovah appeared like- 
Wise to Lot in Sodom (18: 3; 19: 18, marg. of Rev. Ver.) ; 
but perhaps the Masoretes did not intend this meaning, and, 
in any case, we cannot be certain that the inferences are cor- 
rect. However this may be, the representation is that God 
treats Abraham with kindly familiarity, and that Abraham 
responds with reverence, but with eager acceptance of the 
offered privilege. 

The Promise as here Repeated.—The incident of the lesson 
is expressly said to be a special favor shown to Abraham as 
the one to whom God had promised that all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed in him. To this end, it is said, 
Abraham is to become a mighty nation. To the same end 
God has taken knowledge of Abraham, so that he may com- 
mand his children after him. In fine, God’s great purpose 
for mankind is here emphasized, as it is in the other parts of 
Genesis (18 : 18, 19). 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 22.—The men: Two of the three whom Abraham 
had just feasted. They are “the two angels” who, according 
to the correct translation of the Revised Version, reached 
Sodom at evening (19:1). The remaining one of the three 
is Jehovah, before whom Abraham now stands alone.—Stood 
yet before Jehovah: God has just done Abraham the high 
honor of communicating to him confidentially certain of the 
divine plans. He has told him that he intends presently to 
take judicial cognizange of the wickedness of Sodom. Abra- 
ham’s appreciation of the honor done him does not prevent 
his feeling pity for the doomed cities, and especially for his 
kinspeople there. He stands for a moment before God, 
wondering whether it will be proper for him to speak his 
thoughts. 

No wonder he hesitates. If he shall intercede in behalf of 
Sodom, will it not be a blasphemous insinuation against the 
justice of God? Shall Abraham set up his wisdom against 
God’s wisdom, his conscience of right and wrong against 
God’s knowledge of right and wrong? The case of Sodom 
was a desperate case. Prayer for Sodom was prayer in a 
case that was desperate. It was like praying for a friend 
when we wish that his life may be spared, but fear that he is 
dying. It was like praying that a confirmed inebriate may 
be led to reform, or that a confirmed worldling may be con- 
verted. Abraham was moved by a strong human sympathy 
to desire something that he seemed desperately unlikely to 
obtain; and in the circumstances, he prayed. This renders 
his prayer especially instructive. As a prayer offered in a 
case that is desperate, it isa model, It is characterized by 
proper submissiveness, and yet by strong conviction, by direct- 
ness, by the urging of reasons, by importunate earnestness, 
while through it all breathes the spirit of reverent and 
adoring humility. 

Verse 23.—Drew near: God seems to be waiting for him, 
and Abraham is encouraged to speak.—Destroy: The He- 
brew word is an unusual one, but the “consume” ‘of the 
Revised Version is no improvement. The lexicons say that 
the radical idea is that of scraping off, or scraping up.— The 
righteous with the wicked: The adjectives are in the singular 
number, and indefinite, as if we should say in English “a 
righteous man with a wicked man.” In saying this, Abra- 
ham is not unsubmissive in the sense of being rebellious. 
God’s decision in the case of Sodom has not yet been made 
known to him, except to the extent that God will bring 

° 


Sodom to trial. But Abraham knows too well the character 
of the city to doubt the result, so far as the majority are con- 
cerned. He does not propose to dispute God’s decision when 
it is once made known. He recognizes that God is just, even 
when justice is dreadfuJ. But as long as the case is not abs- 
lutely closed, Abraham has strong convictions of his own in 
regard to it. He is convincell that what he wishes is de- 
sirable, and therefore that it is, in that sense, according to 
God’s will; for certainly God always desires what is really 
desirable. 

Verse 24.— Wilt thou... not spare the place for the fifty 
righteous? Abraham’s prayer, in this desperate case, shows 
a commendable directness. He does not confine himself, for 
fear of being mistaken, to vague generalities or timid half- 
requests. He knows just what he wants, and he asks for it. 

Verse 25.—And that the righteous, etc.: The Revised Ver- 
sion is better, “‘ That so the righteous,” etc. Abraham’s ar- 
gument is, that if God slays the righteous along with the 
wicked, that will look as if God put no difference between 
the two. But God ought to make it evident that he does put 
a difference between them.—Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right? “Shall not the Judge of all the earth judge 
rightly?” gives the meaning a little moreclosely. Abraham, 
praying in this desperate case, urges his request by reasons. 
He is not content to state the case; he argues it. He has 
no fear that God will misapprehend him, or be angry with 
him for arguing it. The reasons he presses are mainly two. 
First, he thinks that it would be wrong for God to destroy 
righteous and wicked together. He does not intend to press a 
fear that God may do wrong, or that God might do wrong 
unless Abraham held him back. He knows that God will 
not understand him in that way. None the less, it seems to 
him that it would be wrong for God to destroy the righteous 
with the wicked, and that this is a reason why God should 
spare, And, secondly, he thinks that it is a good thing for God 
to honor the righteous by sparing the wicked for their sake. 

Verse 26.—God answers Abraham’s request favorably. In 
the following verses, Abraham shows himself importunate, 
and each fresh request on his part is met with a favorable 
reply. Abraham, so to speak, beats God down in the bar- 
gain from fifty to forty-five, and then to forty and thirty and 
twenty and ten. And God is not displeased at his impor- 
tunity. 

Verse 27.—I have taken upon me to speak, . .. which am dust 
and ashes: Whether importunity is commendable depends 
upon the spirit manifested. Mere teasing for something does 
not commend us to God. The importunity that pleases him 
is a reverent, humble importunity. Abraham is exceedingly 
in earnest, but he shows no disposition to dictate terms to 
God, or to forget his own unworthiness, or God’s larger 
wisdom. 

Verse 32.—But this once: It is sometimes assumed that if 
Abraham had not limited himself in this way he might have 
named a number so small that Sodom would have been spared. 
Nobody knows this, and such a fancy should not be allowed 
to distract our attention from the more important things in 
the lesson. As a matter of fact, Abraham’s prayer was 
answered, as are-many prayers offered in cases that are des- 
perate, not by giving him the thing that he directly asked 
for, but by giving in a different form the blessing he sought,— 
not by sparing Sodom, but by sending forth Lot out of Sodom. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. ; 





THE LESSON STORY. , 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE} D.D., LL.D. 


The catastrophe of Sodom and the other “ cities” which 
perished with it, is one of those stories of the remote past 
that never loses its force as a lesson on the presence of a 
sleepless providence in the world, that will by no means, 
either here or hereafter, clear the guilty. The agencies by 
which it was brought about, and the situation of the cities 
that were destroyed, have given rise to endless discussion. 
One thing is certain, which is that they did not stand on the 
spot now covered by the Dead Sea, which has ofien been 
fancied a kind of veil, spread by heaven over the scene of so 
appalling a judgment. It belongs, instead, to a very remote 
geological period, when southern Germany and Switzerland, 
with their vast chaos of mighty Alps, were not as-yet in ex- 
istence; and, in those inconceivably distant ages was so 
much larger than it is now that its waters rose no less than 
fourteen hundred feet higher than they do at present. 

At one time, indeed, the Jordan valley from Lebanon to 
the Red Sea was part of the Indian Ocean, though now the 
Dead Sea is thirteen hundred feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, and is divided from the Red Sea by moun- 
tains rising far above the Levant. Two-thirds of its length, 
moreover, form a bowl thirteen hundred feet deep, so that its 
bottom is twenty-six hundred feet below the waters of the 
Palestine coast, its remaining third being only the edge of 
this awful caldron, covered with a few feet of water. The 
limestone hills on the west side show layers of bitumen, fluid 
and solid, and also of rock salt; and the bed of the sea is so 
paved with deposits of bitumen that a trade is done in the 





pieces of that mineral which, from time to time, rise to the 
surface, It must once have been two hundred miles long, 
covering a great part of the present country; but for many 
ages, through change of climate, it has been shrinking to its 
limits, as we know it. The Sea of Galilee and Lake Huleh 
are all that is now left of the once continuous lake that 
reached south from Lebanon. 

In Abraham’s day it must have been just as it is now; but 
on the sloping ground to the north of it stood Canaanitish 
towns so given up to immorality that their destruction by 
the terrible visitation of God, recorded in Genesis, has been 
justly regarded in all ages as the direct punishment of their 
wickedness by the Almighty. The local religion, like that of 
all western Asia, was a deification of the reproductive powers 
of nature; Baal the sun-god being regarded as its male repre- 
sentative, and Ashtaroth as the female. In such a climate, 
where the great heat and the abundance ‘of water for irriga- 
tion combined to win from the soil a prodigality of luxuri- 
ance and means of physical enjoyment, and human nature 
sank easily into sensuality, the whole life of the population 
became gross beyond conception, till at last, as we are told in 
the sacred record, “the Lord rained upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire out of heaven, and overthrew 
these cities, and all the ‘circle,’ and all the inhabitants, and 
all that grew upon the ground.” 

Whe exact mode in which this judgment was carried out 
has been much disputed. The ancient Jews believed that it 
was by lightning; and it is striking to find that an Assyrian 
tablet speaks of cities being overwhelmed by a terrible thun- 
derstorm, accompanied by a flood of burning material. “A 
storm overwhelmed the land,” it tells us; ‘the destroying 
flood burned like fire to all the four winds; the bodies of the 
inhabitants were consumed; freeman and slave were equal; 
it rained like a thunderstorm.” 

Others think an earthquake was the means used, Subter- 
ranean movements are, indeed, constant in the deep narrow 
chasm in which the Jordan flows and the Dead Sea lies, 
Frightful earthquakes are common. Thus the town of 
Tiberias was shattered by one so lately as 1837; its sea- 
wall, as I have seen, being sunk into the lake, and the whole 
neighborhood bearing evidences of having been convulsed, 
There are, in fact, a great many centers of now extinct vol- 
canic energy in this region, the hills at the north end of the 
Lake of Galilee being covered with millions of lava boulders, 
thrown out, at some time, from local craters. The Horns of 
Hattin, behind Tiberias, are also an old crater, and across in 
the Hauran there are whole districts which have anciently 
been overflowed with lava. Awful subterranean powers are 
thus present on every hand to work God's will, in such ways 
as the account of the ruin of the cities of the “ plain” 
implies. 

The narrative in Genesis appears to indicate a terrible 
storm of lightning and tempest, but an earthquake may have 
added its fearful energies. Fire from heaven, in the light- 
ning flashes, may have kindled the bitumen everywhere 
present; and between the flames around, the yawning of the 
earth in the throes of the earthquake, and the forks of the 
lightning, it is no wonder that the guilty towns and their 
people were utterly overwhelmed. There are “oil regions” 
in both Asia and America where it is quite conceivable that 
a dreadful fiery tempest might kindle the inflammable bitu- 
men, or petroleum, and spread ruin far and near. 

It was no wonder, then, that Abraham, looking east through 
the openings in the hills on the morning after a storm so un- 
precedented, should have seen “the smoke of the country 
ascending like the smoke of a furnace.” Yet the convulsion 
must have affected a very limited area; for the patriarch is 
not said to have known of anything extraordinary having 
happened till he saw the clouds of smoke rising from the 
hidden depths of the Jordan plain, some twenty miles off, 
Zoar, too, which was “near,” was unharmed, 

No traces have as yet been found of the cities thus wiped 
away so suddenly and so utterly. There are, however, 
mounds on the north end of the Dead Sea which may be the 
graves of the guilty towns. The earth of these “ tells,” it is 
calculated, is equal to at least ten thousand tons’ weight, and 
must have been the slow accumulation of milleniums. But 
excavation alone will reveal their secrets. How strange if, 
at the summons of the workman’s tools, Sodom and Gomorrah 
should rise from the dead to witness to the truth of Scripture 
and the awful justice of an offended God. 


Bournemouth, England. 





GOD AND HIS FRIEND. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The confirmation to Abraham of the promise of a son was 
the primary object of this remarkable “appearance” of Je- 


the semblance of manhood. The impartation of the purpose 
to destroy Sodom is represented, with bold assimilation of 
divine acts to human ones, as a kind of divine afterthought, 
Abraham’s special relation to God gave him a sort of claim 





to be cognizant of God’s act of judgment. Communion with 


hovah in human form, attended by two “ angels,” also clad in 
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God admits to the understanding of much of his ways. The 
keynote of this whole remarkable incident is the familiar in- 
tercourse with God permitted to his friends, That is shown 
in God’s confidences to Abraham and in Abraham's boldness 
of bargaining with God, 

1. Note how God’s friend becomes an intercessor for men. 
Abrabam had little in common with the men of Sodom but 
manhood, His “righteous soul” was more “vexed with 
their filthy conversation” than Lot’s was, and therefore he 
kept clear of close intercourse with them, Life was more 
devout and wholesome up on the breezy though comparatively 
barren uplands, than down in the steaming Jordan valley, 
where wickedness grew as rank as the herbage. But Abra- 
ham’s heart went out in pity towards the sinners, and he 
wrestled with his mysterious visitant in pleading for them. 
God's friends should be the world’s priests, not only by bring- 
ing God near to men in proclamation of his grace, but by 
bringing men to God in prayer for their salvation. 

Abrabam had not contented himself with praying for the 
Sodomites when effort for them was wanted. He had fought 
for them when the kings from the east set on them, There- 
fore he could pray for them with clear conscience, Much 
modern intercession is not accompanied with work, and is 
therefore convicted of formalism and insincerity. One rea- 
son why intercession seems so often vain is, that it is substi- 
tuted for service. It is as useless to say to God, “ Warm apd 
fill the poor,” as to say to them, “ Be ye warmed and filled,” 
if we “give them not those things needful for the body.” 
Of all the formal, profitiess prayers, that never go higher 
than the ceiling, none are more conventional and impotent 
than is much of what is called intercession. 

2. Note the power of the intercession of God’s friend. The 
narrative represents God as willing to modify his actions in 
accordance with his servant’s desires. The garb of the inci- 
dent belongs to the earliest stage of revelation, but the sub- 
stance of it unveils an eternal truth, which never needed to 
be realized by devout men more than now. Doubts as to the 
value of intercessory prayer affect many good men, whose hoid 
on certain aspects of Christian truth has been slackened by 
modern thoughts about the uniformity of nature and the like, 
But the devout instinct, which leads loving hearts to try to 
help their dear ones by prayer, can vindicate itself even in 
the face of such skepticism, We can help one another by 
prayer as truly, and with the same limitations, as we can help 
‘ourselves. “ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine,” must un- 
derlie all prayer. But just as the moisture drawn by the sun 
from the mid-Atlantic may fall in rain of blessings on inland 
pastures, aspirations and petitions exhaled from devout and 
loving hearts may come down in blessings on souls on the 
other side of the world. “I exhort, therefore, that... in- 
tercessions . . . be made for all men.” 

8. Note the wonderful picture of familiar intercourse with 
God possible to his friends, Six times does Abraham take 
advantage of God’s concessions to increase his requests. His 
boldness, persistency, and, as it were, bargaining, strike us as 
strange and bordering on irreverence; but the incident may, 
at all events, teach us much of God’s condescension, and of our 
prerogative of “access with freedom” of outpoured hearts, 

God is willing to be urged. He does condition his acts by 
his friends’ desires. We are not heard for our much speak- 
ing, but God’s ear is fine, and can distinguish between vain 
repetitions and importunity which is the expression of deep 
longings. He delights to be told, “I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me,” and willingly allows human feebleness to 
detain and compel divine Omnipotence. We can bind him 
with the green withes of our desires, A father loves to be 
hindered from departure by the clinging arms of his child, 
and so does God. “Because of his importunity” is written 
on many of God's gifts to his son like an inscription on the 
fiy-leaf of a book. There is a persistence which is obstinate 
refusal to accept a plain “ No,” and, being at bottom rebellion, 
is all unblessed, But there is also importunity which is sub- 
missive, and is encouraged, like Abraham’s, by signs of God’s 
willingness to be urged, and it is richly answered. 

Abraham’s mingled boldness and humility are beautifully 
brought out. He lays hold of each concession as a plea for 
more, and therein shows us how partial answers should en- 
large desires, since we have Infinity to draw upon. But with 
all his boldness, deep abasement and reverence mingle. His 
expressions of unworthiness are no mere forms of lowliness, 
such as might please a despot, but cannot gratify a God, who 
is our friend, and calls us his friends, “I have taken upon 
me to speak unto the Lord, which am but dust and ashes,” 
“Let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak;” “I have 
taken upon me to speak unto the Lord;” “Oh let not the 
Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this once.” The more 
we are admitted into the secret place of the Most High, and 
are made “the men of his counsel,” the lowlier should we lie 
in his presence. Nothing is so humble aslove. Familiarity 
with God breeds reverence, not contempt. Each seraphim 
before the throne “covered his face” with one pair of their 

mighty wings, “and with twain he covered his feet,” in 
token of their unworthiness to gaze upon the king, or to be 
looked upon by his pure eyes. 

We may further note Abraham's plea in his intercession 





as indicative of the boldness permitted to the friends of God. 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” is not, as it 
is often quoted as being, an expression of confidence that 
God’s act, however difficult to understand, is just, That isa 
blessed conviction; and it is the calming thought, which lies 
deep in the hearts of those who love him, that 


* All is right that feems most wrong, 
If it be thy sweet will.” 


But Abraham was remonstrating with God, and seeking to 
modify his purpose to “slay the righteous with the wicked,” on 
the ground that snch indiscriminate destruction would be in- 
consistent with men’s sense of justice, and therefore would 
besmirch the rectitude of the world’s Judge. It is dangerous 
ground to take up, to require that God’s actions shall corres- 
pond to our notions of what is right. The safe position to 
take is the converse, that what the Judge of all the earth does 
is right, even when it clashes with human notions of right. 
But Abraham was not rebuked for venturing to take his little 
line and plummet to measure the uprightness of God’s build- 
ing by; for though his words might, on some lips, have been 
presumption, they were, on his, the outcome of a jealous 
care for God’s reputation, and were therefore left uncen- 
sured, 

The very thing which he thought inconsistent with God’s 
justice is the thing which, in regard to outward providences, 
does characterize his dealings with men. In a thousand 
cases the righteous are as the wicked. That they are so, was 
the riddle which racked the brains and tortured the hearts 
of many a psalmist, and which tries the faith of many a 
Christian. But we have to accept the mystery, and take heed 
that it does not make us falter in our trust in the perfect 
righteousness and love of God. Let us not measure the great 
sweep of the divine justice by the small arc of the circle 
which we, as yet, can see, but be sure that when “in heaven 
the perfect round” is visible, we shall know that the Judge 
of all the earth never did aught but right. * 

If we are God's friends, because we love Christ, and he has 
called us no more servants, but friends, we shall have bet- 
ter communications of the divine purpose than Abraham had, 
“for all things that I have heard of my Father I have made 
known unto you.” Let us be careful to cultivate intercourse 
with God,—to dwell near him, to speak out all that is in our 
hearts to him, and be sure that, as he remembered Abraham 
and delivered Lot, he will listen to us when we intercede for 
others, and will delight in our urgent and importunate peti- 
tions. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


1. The seen and unseen worlds can intermingle, 

2. This is a world where good has greatly the advantage. 
Ten good men would be accepted as an offset for a whole 
city full of vileness, The oceans of air and water, the forests 
and deserts, are designed to make health infectious and to pre- 
vent disease. Men make miasms. And decayed cities make 
whole regions uninhabitable, so that no man passes through. 
The latest medical wisdom asserts that the natural tendency 
of disease is toward hgalth. 

3. When destruction impends for unrighteousness, God 
sends his angel to help the righteous to escape. 

4. Faith grows by exercise. At first, Abraham only ven- 
tured to ask a discount of ten per cent from the proposition 
to save a city if fifty good men could be found. But he soon 
ventured to ask eleven per cent discount, then twenty-five, 
thirty-three, and fifty, consecutively. Had he gone on to 
one hundred his victory would have been complete. 

5. Often we are commanded to pray; here our brother 
was provoked to pray, The last venture of his timid faith 
was met with as hearty and ready a response as the first. 
When Abraham put a last limit to his prayer (v. 32) it was 
not at God’s suggestion, 

6. Prayer is first made for the delivery of a few righteous 
from bodily peril, and then for a great mass of heathen from 
final destruction. 

7. The great wicked world owes its continued existence to 
the righteous men in it. Every righteous man should pray 
for every Sodom in the whole earth. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


But Abraham stood yet before the Lord (¥. 22), There is no 
better place to stand than before the Lord. Even if men 
and angels move on, leaving us alone with the Lord, we 
would do well to lose all other company rather than to lose 
that. But it makes all the difference in the world whether 
we stand before the Lord as his friends, or stand before him 
as his enemies. 


Abraham drew near, and said, Wilt thou consume the righteous 





- 

with the wicked ? (v,23.) It is one thing to question the Lord 
as though we doubted him, It is quite another thing to 
question the Lord because we trust him implicitly, and want 
to understand his ways with us or with others, The Lord 
does not want to be doubted, but he does like to be questioned 
lovingly. We have no right to say or to think that God 
deals in the same way with those who serve him and those 
who work against him. But we have a right to ask God to 
make clear to us the difference in his ways with these dif- 
ferent classes, 

Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? (v. 25.) A 
question can be so stated that it answers itself, or so that it 
admits of but one answer. When a husband asks his wife, or 
a lover asks his loved one, “ Do you love me, Dearest?” he 
has no thought of doubting her, even though he may long to 
hear again the one sure answer to his question, So it is in 
this question: “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” Of ccurse he will, and we know that he will. To 
ask this question is to allay all doubt on the subject. When 
God’s dealings with us seem very strange, and we find no way 
of explaining his providences, we can perhaps gain peace of 
mind by asking this simple question, which is not a question: 
“Shall not the Judge of all the.earth do right?” 

Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, 
which am but dust and ashes (v.27). The right to speak to 
the Lord, even in loving prayer, is a great privilege, and it 
carries with it great responsibilities. Prayer is always an 
upward movement. We pray to Him who is above us, and 
we cannot pray properly unless we bear in mind this fact. 
And because our prayers may be answered just as we offer 
them, we ought to stop and think of the possible consequences 
of our petitions before we frame them. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this 
once (v. 32), Abraham is not an example to the believer in 
this form of petitioning, The best that can be said for him 
is that he was not.yet made perfect in trust. If he had un- 
derstood the Lord, as later he came to understand him, Abra- 
ham would never have supposed that the Lord would be angry 
with him for coming with fresh requests for mercy to others, 
Nor would he have supposed that the Lord would be pleased 
to know that his friend was not coming to, him again, A 
friend ought not to doubt his welcome as he comes to his 
friend. God loves to have us come to him without fear, and 
to pray to him without stint, 

The Lord went his way,...and Abraham returned unto his 
place (v. 33). Abraham seems to have tired of asking before 
the Lord tired of answering.. There is no evidence in this 
story that the Lord will never spare a community for less 
than ten righteous souls. We cannot tell what would have 
been the result if Abraham had kept on interceding for the 
guilty city. Abraham’s godly audacity in his way of praying 
to God, is an encouragement to those who would come to God 
with large requests. But God’sloving patience with praying 
Abraham is yet more of an encouragement. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The teacher’s first work will. be to’ catch up the history 
lying between the previous lesson and this. He will have to 
show why Lot parted company with Abraham and took up 
his abode in the city of Abraham. Call out the truth that it 
was from purely mercenary motives that Lot chose the cities 
of the plain, First we find him pitching his tent toward 
Sodom, then we find him in Sodom, and at last we see him 
occupy @ aaa at place in the gate of that wicked city. 

In our lesson to-day we have a dramatic representation of 
the design of the Lord to visit judgment upon that tow 
Abraham stands before Jehovah and pleads with him, not for 
Sodom for its own sake, but for Sodom for the sake of the 
righteous who dwell within its walls. Steadily advancing 
his plea, Abraham at last succeeds in getting from God a 
promise that, if there are ten righteous men in the city, God 
will spare all for their sake. But alas! there are not even 
ten righteous men there, for the city was wholly given up to 
abominations. So divine judgment descended upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboiim, and destroyed them all, 
Only Lot and his two daughters escaped from the general ruin. 

Having brought out the lesson facts, the teacher may then 
go on to make such application of truth as shall be help- 
ful to the class, In the first place, call attention to the fact 
that, while Sodom had a great deal of civilization, and was 
very prosperous from a worldly standpoint, it was neverthe- 
less tottering on the brink of ruin. Mere civilization and 
culture are by no means all that mankind needs. The cul- 
ture of Greece was world-renowned, and the civilization of 
Rome, at least outwardly, of a very high character ; yet both 
of these nations perished because of their lack of pure morality. 

During the year 1893 thousands of people wondered at the 
civilization and the marvelous genias of the American people 
as displayed in Chicago. In vain, however, shall we place 
our hopes of future prosperity on any inventions of man, or 
products of man’s skill. Unless there is underneath these 
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all morality pure and noble, the fate of Greece and Rome 
will overtake this western republic. 

Then call attention to the fact that Sodom’s real safety lay 
in the godly men in their midst. Had there been ten godly 
souls there, the city would not have been overthrown. Surely 
this reminds ns of what our blessed Lord said to his dis- 
ciples: “Ye are the salt of the earth ;” and again, “ Ye are 
the light of the world.” 

To this day, the best heritage of any city is half a dozen 
aggressive, godly, fearless men, who know the right, and try 
to live for it. Sodom scoffed at Lot, and yet in men like Lot 
lay its safety. The world scoffs to-day at the Church, and 
yet, if the Church were removed, the corruption of the world 
would be overwhelming. That which stays the judgment of 
God from the wickedness of the wicked is not their power, 
but is the righteousness of the godly. Imagine, if you can, 
all the godly taken out from the midst of a community like 
New York, and then realize what there would be left behind. 
No blackness is black enough to paint that residuum. 

Still another practical lesson which we may learn is the 
following. The fate of Sodom is best discerned, not from 
within the city limits, but from the heights on which Abra- 
ham stood. Had you asked the men of Sodom, in those days, 
whether the city was in any special danger, they would have 
replied wonderingly: ‘No; things are doing well here. 
Real estate is going up, and everything is booming.” But 
Abraham, standing on the heights of Judea, and Jooking 
down upon that plain, knew more of the fnture of Sodom 
than their wisest politicians. He had vantage-ground which 
they did not enjoy. So the future of the wicked is best dis- 
cerned, not by those who stand in their midst and unite in 
their revelries, but by the righteous, who view things in the 
light of God’s word, Noah knew more of the future of the 
world in which he dwelt than any other man. 

So he who takes the Bible as his. guide-book knows well 
there is no peace to the wicked, however their prophets may 
cry Peace, peace! It is worse than folly to be deceived by 
the smooth assurances of those who put far away the evil 
day. The voice of God comes thundering through all this 
babel of human tongues, saying, “ Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” When the hour of God’s judgment strikes, no human 
power can avert the catastrophe which will overthrow the 
wicked, In this the righteous may take solemn comfort, 
knowing that, “though hand join in hand, the wicked shall 
not be unpunished.” 

‘This does not at all imply the cultivation of a revengeful 
spirit, but merely a righteous joy that justice will at last be 
meted out. He who can view the wickedness of Sodom, 
ancient or modern, with calm equanimity, has lost his mora} 
sense of justice, and has little divine love in his heart. Love 
can weep over the erring, and love can grow angry with the 
wicked, Love that merely weeps is no love; love that 
merely grows angry is counterfeit; but love that strives and 
weeps, and yet strikes,—that is divine. Such love God had 
for Sodom, Jesus for Jerusalem, and such love you and I 
should cherish towards all sinful men and women. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


. How old was Abram when his name waschanged? What 
‘was his new namé? Its meaning? 

In the Tent Door.—One hot day at noon Abraham sat in 
the door of his tent in the shade of a great oak-tree, when he 
saw three men near him. He went to meet them, asked 
‘them to stay and rest, and have fresh water brought to bathe 
their dusty feet. He had a meal prepared for them, cakes 
baked on the stone hearth, and Abraham himself chose a 
tender calf to be killed and dressed for their food, and, when 
all was ready, he stood by them while they were eating in the 
shade of the tree. 

Angel Visitors.—They seemed to be three strangers whom 
Abraham welcomed ; they really were angels who had come 
with messages to the man who was called “the friend of 
‘God.” Two of the visitors rose up from their noonday rest, 
and went southeast towards Sodom, the city where Lot lived. 
Who was Lot? Abraham’s home was by the oaks of Mamre, 
near Hebron. (Use class map, or outline the location of each 
place as referred to in lesson.) 

The Lord Himself—One of the angel visitors lingered after 
Abraham had shown the others the way toward Sodom. The 
one before whom Abraham stood was the Lord himself. He 
said that he knew Abraham should surely become a great 
nation, and all the nations of the earth should be blessed in 
him, The Lord said he knew that Abraham would command 
all his children and his household to keep the way of the 
Lord, that he could bring upon Abraham that which he had 
spoken. He told Abraham that Sodom and the cities near 
it were so wicked that he had sent to see all their wickedness; 
for God intended to destroy them for their sins. 

Abraham's Prayer.—This is the first prayer in the Bible of 


which we have the spoken words, and this is not the prayer 
of a grieved heart for his own sorrow or sin, but prayer for 
others, Abraham stood and dared to ask if the Lord would 
destroy the righteous with the wicked, Did Abraham think 
there were many righteous there in Sodom ? 

Sodom.—It was a wicked city, How came it to be Lot’s 
home? About twenty years before, Abraham and Lot lived 
about twelve miles from Jerusalem; they were both rich 
in flocks and herds. There was not enough pasture-land 
in all the fields for miles around for all their camels, cattle, 
and sheep, and tents for all the herdsmen. There was still 
less water; for there were not many springs or places of 
flowing water where their great flocks could drink, When 
the herdsmen led the. cattle to be watered, they quarreled to 
get first and stay longest at the few fountains or wells of 
water. Abraham heard of it, and said to Lot, “ Let there be 
no strife between thee and me; for we are brethren.” Then 
generous Abraham told Lot he might choose where to go; 
for the whole land was before them. He told Lot if he chose 
to take his flocks and go to the right band, then he, Abraham, 
would go to the left; or, if Lot chose the left hand, then he 
would go to the right. To whom had all the land been 
promised? Who had the better right to choose? Would it 
have been the proper thing for Lot to have said, ‘‘ No, uncle; 
it is all yours, I will go where you choose for me.” Did 
Lot say anything of the kind? 

Tots Choice.—The younger man stood and looked far off 
towards the river Jordan (show on map). The fields were 
green as a garden, well watered and level. There his flocks 
could feed and thrive, with no tangled wilds where they could 
be lost, no tiresome steep rocks for them to climb. Abraham 
and Lot parted. Lot traveled east, until he pitched his tent 
toward Sodom. The men of Sodom were very wicked, but 
Lot soon sat with them in the gate among the chief men, and 
lived among them. There he grew very rich, his daughters 
grew up and were married, and his home was in the wicked 
city. We read that sometimes “his righteous soul was 
vexed” with the wickedness around; but it seems he was 
not vexed enough or righteous enough to get away, or to 
make the wicked place any better for his living there. 

Abraham's Intercession.—To intercede is to go between, to 
plead for others, Abraham, in his prayer, interceded not 
only for Lot, but for many more. Abraham was one of the 
few who ever dared ask questions of God as to his wilb and 
purpose. The golden text is oneofthem, Abraham did not 
doubt that God would be just and wise, but he could not un- 
derstand why God should intend to destroy the righteous with 
the wicked. Abraham could not know the hearts and lives 
of others; but God, then and now, knows every one. We 
cannot understand the hearts of other people or the will of 
God as he knows them, but we can pray for them. 

Fifty Righteous.—Abraham asked, “ Wilt thou spare the 
place for the fifty righteous that are therein?” How plainly 
the Lord answered, “ If I find in Sodom fifty righteous within 
the city, then I will spare all the place for their sakes”! See 
how much good fifty good people could do, even save a whole 
cityful of sinners. 

Only Five Less.—Abraham pleaded again; perhaps the 
number of righteous ones might lack fifty by only five. Again 
the Lord answered, “If I find forty and five, I will not de- 
stroy.” : 

For Forty’s Sake-—Abraham asked no more questions. He 
began to fear lest the righteous in Sodom were very few. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “there shall be forty.” ‘Then again, 
“Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak. Perhaps 
there shall be thirty found there.” 

For Ten’s Sake.—There was no reproof for Abraham’s per- 
sistent prayer, but each time an answer and a promise. He 
asked if Sodom might'be saved for twenty, then for the sake 
of ten, if ten’could be found there. The Lord promised, “I 
will not destroy it for ten’s sake.” 

Out of Sodom.—Were even ten righteous found in Sodom? 
The angels went at night to Lot’s house. They found the 
people so wicked they warned Lot to escape; for they said, 
“The Lord hath sent us to destroy.”. Morning came; they 
took Lot by the hand, and his wife and two daughters, say- 
ing, “ Escape for thy life.” Why did Jesussay, “ Remember 
Lot’s wife’? In the morning Abraham looked towards 
Sodom, and saw smoke going up as from a great furnace ; for 
fire and brimstone had destroyed the cities of the plain. 
Was Abraham’s prayer answered? Not as he asked, but 
God “‘remembered Abraham,” and Lot was saved. Two 
cértain things we learn from this story of Sodom : 

God will punish sin. ; 

God will answer prayer. 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


Provide some seeds of flowers or useful plants, and also of 
weeds or poisonous ones, the thistle is desirable because so 
well known (some similar seed might be used as a thistle 





seed), and some earth in a box or pot. Toward the last of 


February, to talk about the coming spring will be seasonable, 
—the brown earth, the warmer sun, the’ disappearing snow, 
the buds we are hoping to see, Show the seed; give a seed 
of the good to each ; let them look at and examine them. If 
any can tell what is inside the brown cover, allow them todo 
80, adding to their knowledge the fact that every seed has a 
little plant inside the cover, If your class is ignorant of it, 
or would be apt to be, a dried lima- or kidney- bean, soaked 
for several days in a little water in a warm place, will show 
to them, as a most delightful surprise, its treasure of root, 
stem, and two tiny leaves. Find from them what we must 
do to get the plant out of the seed, and cover yours with 
earth, the class theirs with a hand, to represent the same. 
The sun and the gentle rain (with motions) cause the plant 
to begin to grow, First one leaf (the teacher drawing it as 
the class makes slowly the growing motion), then another; 
by and by a pretty flower (a simple daisy, or a stalk of wheat 
from which our bread is made). Let theclass tell what kind 
of seed was planted, Put your thistle seed through the same 
process, and make the “ prickers” very prominent, See if 
it’s nice for a garden or bouquet, Jt came from bad seed, but ~ 
it grew as fast and strong as the other, and both grew from 
something very small, 

Suggest that maybe some other things grow like seeds, You 
think wordsdo, Ask for the kinds of seeds; then if we know any 
good words, letting them tell such as “love,” “kind,” “dear,” 
“ mama,” “ papa,” “ Jesus,” etc., and then that these good words 
grow. “Baby,” a word familiar to all, may be given. Let 
them think about it; then tell what they think about “ their 
baby,” and eventually all will wish to do something for it 
(kiss, hug, hold it, etc.), showing the good feelings and actions 
growing from the little word like aseed, Admit that there 
are bad words, but we do not want to hear them, for they 
grow also, By questioning, recall from the class that, as 
with the seeds, there are twokinds of words. Hearing them 
is like planting them in us; thinking about them is like let- 
ting them grow, and eyes, tongue, hands, etc., tell whieh kind 
it is, . Lead to the lesson by the inquiry if there are any 
children who use bad words; then if mama likes her little 
son or daughter to “go” or play with such, and why not 
(the likeness between associates); the trouble that comes, 
and must, to those who think and use naughty words, and so 
do naughty things. (A serious child once asked, under such 
aline of thought, ‘Mayn’t I help them to be good?” The 
answer was, of course, if they were willing to be good.) 

Lot.—A story about a boy who got into dreadful trouble 
just for that reason. He chose to go with bad company. (Tell 
the story on the plane of the five-year-old child, omitting 
all details of the horrors of it.) He had no father or mother, 
we think, for his uncle took care of him, (To see if the 
idea is understood, let those who have uncles raise their 
and.) This uncle had no little boy of hisown. How much 
he loved Lot, and took him everywhere withhim. He went 
a long ways from where he lived first. Put “ Abraham” on 
the board, and let the class reviéw the lessons about him. 
Let some point out the starting-place, route, and stopping- 
places; some tel] about the tents and altars; others, of the 
flocks. Mark Hebron as where they stayed alongtime. Lot 
had one sheep first, then the mama sheep had lambs, and by 
and by he had almost as many as Abraham. Let them tell 
what the sheep must have to eat and drink, also about the 
shepherds (men) to care for them. Much would be needed, 
and the men quarreled for the best grass and water. The 
uncle said Lot should choose first. Show which way he 
could have gone, then which way hegid go. Though heknew 
the people were fierce and bad, not. caring about God or his 
altar, or the things Abraham knew about. Lot thought he 
could take care of himself; but seeing and hearing their bad 
ways and words, and being with them, he was, after a while, 
almost as bad as they. He nearly forgot about Jehovah Jesus, 
and all that his uncle had taught-him. Tell of the angels 
who looked like men, who came and told Abraham what was 
to be done to punish such wicked people (they and their 
houses burned); but they’d save Lot for Abraham's sake; 
and that they did, though he lost every single thing, and had to 
run away from the fire as fast as he couid. 

See if the ideg is received that Lot’s trouble came from be- 
ing with bad people, that being with bad company always 
brings trouble. a 

The application stands at the beginning. Recall why we 
should not listen to bad words that naughty boys and girls 
say. Give each eome of the seeds to plant and watch, the 
little plant to help them remember that Jesus watches them 
to see if they grow aright, and he tells us just how we may 
know whether a child is good or naughty. Teach “ Even « 
child is known by his (ways) doings, whether his work be 
pure, and whether it be right.” 

To illnstrate the effect of bad companions by the drop of 
ink in pure water ; drop into a glass a drop of water for every 
scholar. Call attention to how clear, pure, and sweet or 
fresh it is. Count together the drops as they fall, So many 
drops make you think of the dear little children. Sometimes 
children use naughty words, disobey, scowl, or are cross to 





little brother or sister. Then they do not seem like the clear 
water, but like this (showing some with which ink has been 
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mixed). Speak of its lack of beauty and of its undesirable- 
ness. Going with naughty children helps to tiake good ones 
naughty, just as the inky water spoils the clear. Turn the 
dark in, drop at atime, One drop makes a difference ; one 
naughty child does much harm. 

If your class is old enough, show also the reverse experi- 
ment. One drop of the pure water makes no impression on 
the dark fluid. 


Chicago, Ill. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY THE REV, WILLIAM EWING. 


“ SHALL NOT THE JUDGE OF ALL THE Ear po Ricut?” 
—A sentiment in which Christian and Moslem heartily join 
with the Jew; but with the Moslem it has gradually hard- 
ened into something like the dark doctrine of Fate. None 
seems more impassive in the hour of evil furtune than the 
. true Moslem. For him all that happens, down to the most 
trivial things, is in obedience to the willof Him to whom he 
hasabsolutely submitted,— Jsl4m =“ submission,” —whose will 
must be right, and in any case cannot be resisted. When a 
man who has broken his wife’s arm in a fit of temper takes 
her to the doctor, complacently remarking that it is the 
“order of God,” one can understand how he must regard such 
a terrible visitation as cholera, with which Eastern cities are 
often scourged. The Moslem goes on Haj, or pilgrimage, 
without a tremor, although he knows that Mecca is a very 
hot-bed of cholera, and that, as likely as not, half of the pil- 
grims may never return. When cholera approaches a city, 
Jew and Christian will flee to the mountains, The Moslem 
remains calmly where he is. The matter is in God’s hands, 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” If he 
dies, it is “ the order of God,” and therefore right. 

“COMMUNING WITH ABRAHAM.”—This coversation of 
Abralihm with God illustrates the relation of friend in which 
The Father of the Faithful stood to the Almighty. This is 
the relation that has most deeply impressed the mind of the 
East. The name Jbrahtm is a favorite among all classes; but 
that by which the patriarch is best remembered is Khalil 
= “friend.” The oldest of Palestinian cities, in and around 
which so much of Abraham’s life was spent, Kirjath-Arba, 
afterwards Hebron, where, under the great mosk in the 
cave of Machpelah, with the greatest of his descendants, his 
ashessleep, is now known in the country only by his name,— 
El-Khaltl = “ the friend ;” that is, Khalil Ullah,—“ the friend 
of God”). 

“Tae Lorp Went nis WAY—AsRAHAM RETURNED 
unto HIs Piace.”—This vividly recalls the leave-taking of 
the Arab. The man with whom you have had long familiar 
intercourse, who has been your traveling companion so far, 
when the point for separation comes, says Khdterak (“ fare- 
well,”—literally, “thy remembrance”), turns his back upon 
you, faces the opposite horizon, and stalks forth, not a back- 
ward glance betraying the slightest farther interest in you. 
You go on your way, he returns to his place. 


Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent's questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Ancets UNaWAREs (Gen. 18: 1-8). Where did Abra- 
ham live at the time of this lesson? (Gen. 13: 18; 18: 1.) 
What is the story of his reception of the three strangers? 
How might Abraham have missed the heavenly visit, with 
all that it meant? What are the various classes of guests 
we should seek to entertain at our houses? (Heb. 13: 2.) 
What are some ways of making strangers feel at home? 

2. Hosprratiry Rewarpep (Gen. 18 : 9-15.) What re- 
ward for his kindness was given Abraham? Why was this 
the greatest reward possible? Why should Abraham have 
been expecting this? (Gen. 17: 15-21.) How, in our day, 
does hospitality reward the pne who exercises it ? 

8. A Doomep Crry (Gen. 18: 16-21). Whither did the 
two angels go? What reason had the Lord for disclosing to 
Abrabam Sodom’s coming fate? To what sort of people 
does God always most clearly disclose impending evils? 
In what different ways are they punished for their sins? 

4. Botp Intercession (Gen. 18 : 22-33). What right- 
eous man had Abraham chiefly in mind? (2 Pet. 2: 7, 8.) 
In what ways are the fates of the righteous and the wicked 
bound up together? Why is this best? What sort of 
“drawing near to God” was Abraham's? What alone gives 
men the power to get close to God? Why can we be sure 
that God will always do right? How do the righteous men 


of « community save it politically, socially, physically, spir-. 


itually? What are some conspicuous examples of this? 
Why did Abraham stop with the promise of Sodom’s safety 
for the ten’s sake? What right had he—has any one—to go 
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on from one petition to a bolder one? How do you know 
that God will save men and cities in answer to prayer? 

5. Loox not Benny (Gen. 19 : 1-29). What does Lot’s 
care for the angels show as to hischaracter? What does the 
conduct of the Sodomites toward the strangers tell you about 
the city? Lot’s sons-in-law,—what modern imitators have 
they? Why were Lot and his family bidden not to look 
behind, “nor stay in all the plain” ? What theory accounts 
for the fate of Lot’s wife on natural principles? What 
reference did Christ make to her story? (Luke 17 : 32.) 
Where, probably, were Sodom and Gomorrah situated? How 
might an eruption of the oil and gas of the region have pro- 
duced all the phenomena described? What did Lot gain by 
his Sodom experience? What did he-lose? What are our 
Sodoms? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Who was Lot? How did he get into Sodom? 3. What 
trouble did he get intothere? 4, How did Abraham get a 
chance to save him? 5. How many times did Abraham in- 
tercedé for Sodom? 6. What was God’s answer each time? 
7. What was Sodom’s fate? 8. But how was Abraham’s 
prayer answered ? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1, What three questions asked by Abraham are in the fitst 
four verses of the lesson? 2. For what place was Abraham 
praying? 3. Why was it in danger? (See Gen. 13:13; 18: 
21,22.) 4. How far should we be concerned for those in 
danger? 5. For the sake of what different numbers of 
righteous people did God agree to spare Sodom? 6. Should 
Abraham have persisted in asking still further mercy of God, 
—and why? 7. What features of Abraham’s conduct in this 
interview should we imitate? 8. Which should we shun? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





LOVE AT HOME. 


ABRAMAM’S 
HOSPITALITY. 


INTERCESSION. 


BE PITIFUL. BE COURTEOUS. 








WANTED—TEN GOOD MEN, 
To 


SAVE THE CITY. 


ABRAMAM IS PRAYING. 
ANGELS ARE SEEKING. 
GOD IS WAITING. 


DO I COUNT ONE? 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Sound the alarm.” 

** Who is on the Lord’s side? ”’ 
I’m praying for you,” 

“Thy will be done.” 

“ Calling now.” 

“ Behold what love.” 

“ More than tongue can tell.” 
“T’ll stand by you.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The privilege and responsibility of intercessory prayer 
stand out in the teachings of this lessop, He who loves God 
may pray to God for hintself and for those dear to him. He 
need not fear that Gdd will be displeased with his daring 
love, as he ventures to plead for mercy to those whom he 
loves; yet he must recognize his responsibility for his peti- 
tions, as he frames and presses them before God. 

The condescension and the loving tenderness of God also 
stand out in this record of God’s interview with his “friend” 
Abraham, How unlike the gods of the heathen is our God 
in this thing! And how unlike the idea of God, as enter- 
tained by too many Christians, is this exhibit of God’s ways 
with one who comes to him in prayer for others! God never 
tires of hearing such loving prayer, nor of answering it. As 
long as the loving heart will lovingly dare to pray, God will 
tenderly hear and answer prayer. What a God is our God! 
What privileges are ours before God ! 


ADDED POINTS. 

God’s messengers must go their way on God’s mission, 
even though it takes them away from those who love God. 
They must stand or move forward as God directs, 

If we want a blessing from God we must draw near to God, 





The nearer we are to him, the easier it is to pray to him with 
confidence. 

We cannot know the proportion of good and evil men in 
any multitude; but God knows it. We’ can, however, ask 
God to bless those whose hearts go out toward him, in spite 
of their evil surroundings. 

How much the wicked owe to the influence of their good 
neighbors! If there had been a few more righteous men in 
Sodom, the whole city would have been spared. 

God is not influenced by mere numbers. A small minority 
may be larger in his sight than a great majority. 

It is better to pray than to refrain from praying. Even if 
our prayers be not answered in the way we should like to 
have them, we are the better for our praying. 

Whatever happens, we should be in our place. Every 
man has his place, and ought to be in it. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN CAWNPORE, INDIA 


BY R. HOSKINS, 


Thirty-six years ago the Hindustani youths of Cawn- 
pore had learned to curse Christ and the Christians, and 
one of the crowd that stood on the Ganges and gloated 
over the slaughter of innocent women and children is 
to-day teaching a Sunday-school of fifty children, and 
this own boy is one of our most apt pupils. 

It is remarkable how the feelings of the people con- 
cerning Christ and Christians have changed. Fifteen 
years ago we found the greatest difficulty in collecting 
fifty boys in this city of 165,000 inhabitants; to-day we 
have 3,000 children in our Sunday-schools in Cawnpore 
city, and could have 10,000 more if we could secure the 
means to hire school-rooms and furnish Sunday-school 
supplies. 

For several years we utilized the children’s Sunday- 
school weekly paper, costing five cents a year; but this 
year we have had to drop this, as the expense is beyond 
our means. Formerly we hired the school-rooms of 
private tutors, paying about four dollars a year; but our 
greatly increased number of pupils compelled us to give 
up all these rented rooms, and to gather the children in 
some friendly courtyard, or in some secluded corner of 
the street, or under some wide-spreading tree. When 
the rain begins to fall, or the dust begins to fly, then we 
have to run with the children to some friendly shop or 
hiding-place. It is not at all difficult now to gather a 
hundred children in any part of the city. Only a small 
portion of the pupils are educated; consequently the 
teaching must be viva voce. The boys and girls take to 
singing most heartily, though not so harmoniously. 
What can one or two leaders of song do among a hun- 
dred discordant voices? Still, gradually they fall into 
line and become somewhat harmonious. 

All over the city you will hear the Hindustani children 
singing our Christian hymns. The women grinding at 
the family wheel take the popular Christian song and 
repeat it over and over again. We ought to be able to 
supply each teacher with a cheap substantial chromatic 
accordion, so that he could, with its aid, really lead the 
singing. Why cannot a plain, strong chromatic accor- 
dion be made that will sell for three or four dollars? 
We cannot avail ourselves of pianos and cabinet organs 
such as are used in American Sunday-schools, nor can 
we have the beautiful picture cards and the delightful 
Christmas treats. Everything in India must be done on 
the cheapest scale. 

These children are not urged to go to Sunday-school 
by their parents; most of the parents are totally indiffer- 
ent, while a few are bitterly opposed, but we have 
learned how to capture the children’s hearts. Love, 
out-going love, takes the Hindustani-boy and girl just 
as love draws the American youngster. 

Each Sunday we give an attendance card to every 
child present, and these cards are redeemed With articles 
like combs, looking-glasaes, whistles, etc., at the rate of 
thirty attendance cards for two cents’ worth. In some 
cases, some of the boys regularly buy up the cards of 
the Sunday-school at a greatly reduced rate, paying in 
the smallest article of exchange, the cowrie shell, and 
when the boy gets several hundreds together, he comes for- 
ward to exchange them for the beautiful handkerchief 
stamped with taking pictures in brilliant red and green. 
. Fortunately we have a large Christian community 
which is increasing at the rate of twenty thousand a year 
in North India, and from among these we are able to 
secure numbers of intelligent trained teachers. 

. Our Sunday-school work in North India is destined te 
receive a very large expansion, the greatest difficulty 
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will be to secure the most simple inexpensive requisites. 
If my city and village Sunday-schools, containing six 
‘ thousand pupils, only required an average expenditure 
of ten cents yearly per pupil, still the whole six thousand 
would cogt six hundred dollars yearly; whereas I am not 
able to spend more than one-fourth of thatsum, How 
much Bible knowledge do the children really receive? 

We aim to give them the elementary principles of 
Christianity by hymn and song and Bible verse. Some 
of our best converts (and there are many of them), re- 
ceived their first drawings towards Christ and Chris- 
tianity in these Sunday-schools. 


Methodist Episcopal Mission, Cawnpore, India. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


A HINT ON THE ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Sunday-school superintendents who believe, as one of 
them says, that “the order of service in the Sunday- 
school is most important in securing and keeping atten- 
tion and interest,” will find a hint in the method of the 
Bethany Chapel Sunday-school of Brooklyn, New York, 
of which Mr. Joseph A. Davidson is the superintendent. 
Visitors to this school are impressed with the order kept 
and the interest of the scholars in the services. 

A little book as been printed containing séven com- 
plete orders of service, so that variety is insured. In 
one or another of the seven exercises a place is found for 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Commandments, the Beatitudes, 
and several of the old chants, as the Gloria in Excelsis 
and the Jubilate Deo. The second exercise, perhaps as 
well as any one, will indicate the character of all. The 
hymn and the chants, here condensed, are given in full 
in the exercise. 


ORDER OF WORSHIP, No. 2. 
OPENING SERVICE. 
Singing. (All coming in after this, marked late.) 
Perfect silence. 
Superintendent; O come, let us worship and bow down ; let 
us kneel before the Lord our Maker (Pea. 95 : 6). 
Silent prayer. Broken by singing (three stanzas and chorus) : 
“ Praise the Lord all yé peaple; Oh! lift up your voice ; 
Let the floods clap their hands, and the mountains rejoice.” 
Superintendent : I will extol thee, my God, O King; and I 
will bless thy name forever and ever (Psa. 145: 1). 


Pastor : Every day will I bless thee, and I will praise thy 


name forever and ever (Psa. 145 : 2). 

Assistant Superintendent: This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners (1 Tim. 1 : 15). 

Boys : For God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life (John 3 : 16). 

Girls : God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world ; but that the world through him might be saved (John 
3:17). 


“mm, Secretary : Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 


loved us (1 John 4: 10). 

Primary Department : Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world (John 1 : 29), 

Superintendent : Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift (2 Cor. 9 : 15). 

Primary Department : Singing. 

School : Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever 
and ever (Rev. 5 : 13). 

Chant (all standing), Venite, Exultemus Domino: “O come, 
let us sing unto the Lord; let us heartily rejoice in the strength 
of our salvation,” etc. 

Or this chant: . 
“Therefore with angels and archangels, 
And with all the company of heaven,” etc. 
Scripture Reading. (Primary department doors closed.) 
Golden Text. (Recited by entire school.) 
Invocation : . 
Boys.—“ Father, let thy benediction 
Gently falling as the dew. 
Girls.—And thy ever-gracious presence 


/ 


Bless us all this service through. 
Ali.—May we ever 
Keep the end of life in view.” 
Prayer. 
Hymn. 
Notices. 
Class studies. 
First chord. (Five minutes before end of lesson.) 


Second chord. (End of lesson. ) 





CLOSING SERVICE. 
Review by superintendent. 
Singing. 
Distribution of papers, etc. 
Third chord. (Ali rise. Perfect silence.) 


Superintendent.—The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy{ Psa, 103: 8). 
School.—For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting ; and 
his truth endureth to all generations (Psa. 100 : 5). 
Parting song : 
“Grant us thy peace upon_our homeward way ; 
With thee begun, with thee shall end the day ; 
Guard thou the lips from sin, the hearts from shame, 
That in this place have called upon thy name.” 

Prayer, or benediction.—The Lord preserve thy going out, 
and thy coming in, from this time forth, and even for ever- 
more (Psa. 121 : 8). 

School._—_Amen and Amen. 

Silent meditation, (No one moving until chord is struck 
on piano.) 

One of the workers in this school says, regarding the 
use of these exercises: “In the first place, we have ban- 
ished the bell,—even the very little one. 
a chord on the piano is much pleasanter than the clang 
of a bell. When the school is to rise for any purpose, 
three chords are quietly struck,—one each for attention, 
for rising, and for quiet. At half-past two, the hour for 
commencing, a hymn is announced and sung from the 
hymn-book; and when thatis finished, the doors ar 
closed and the attendance is marked by the teachers. 
The number of the first hymn, and the order of service 
for the day, are on the blackboard, so that the members 
see them as they enter. The order of service then pro- 
ceeds without further announcement, and continues 
until the lesson period is reached, and is taken up after 
the lesson, and continued until the close of the school. 
We find a very quiet way of closing is to do so with 
prayer, and-when that is finished, all remain perfectly 
quiet for a moment where they are standing, when a few 
soft strains from the piano are the signal that the service 
is over, and the school is dismissed.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE LATEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY * 


Great has been the advance made, within the past ten 
years, in the amount of lexicographical aid available for 
those who speak and write in the English language. 
Prior to that time the American was obliged to consult 
the unabridged Webster or Worcester, which, though 
eked out by necessary supplements, represented in their 
main word-listd the dates 1864 and 1859 respectively ; 
while Englishmen could avail themselves of little that 
was later or larger than Latham’s Todd’s Johnson, 
Stormonth’s (good in matter, but defective in range of 
vocabulary), Skeat’s (purely etymological), or the Im- 
perial, the last of which, though excellent in many ways, 
hardly met the demands of modern lexicography. But 
since then Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles has thoroughly covered the letters 
A-C, and, by anticipation, nearly all of Z; the Century 
Dictionary has appeared in its entirety; and the finally 
revised International Webster of 1890 has proffered a 
one-yolume lexicon of increased merit and enlarged vo- 
cabulary, yet at a price less than was charged for earlier 
editions. And now comes the first volume of the Stan- 
dard Dictionary of the Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
which work, like the Century, has considerably outgrown 
its original plan, and is fairly entitled to rank with its 
best predecessors as a friendly rival, and as having some 
special merits of its own. 

As the readers of this journal have been informed in 
detail, from time to time, the situation as regards dic- 
tionaries is substantially as follows: Worcester’s un- 
abridged is now, notwithstanding the virtual triumph of 
the Worcester orthography in many words, considerably 
behind the times) end in serious need of the revision 
which its publishers are giving it. The Webster of 
1890, though it can never again be unreservedly called 
“the best,” because of the far greater size and cost of 
Murray’s and the Century, is clearly the best ten dollars’ 
worth of dictionary in the market. The Cengury, un- 
surpassed in typography and illustration, and com- 
mendable in etymology and definition (particularly 
as regards scientific terms and names of objects), has 
no conspicuous demerit save its too large, and neces- 
sarily perishable, cyclopedia element, Murray’s New 
English Dictionary, which will not be completed be- 





*A Standard Dietionary of the English Language, upon original 
es: designed to give. in complete and accurate statement, in the 
ight of the most recent advances in knowledge, and in the readiest 
form for popular use, the meaning, orth hy, pronunciation, and 
etymology of all the words and the idiomatic phrases in the speech 
and literature of the English-speaking les, Prepared by more 
than two hundred specialists and other scholars, under the 





super- 
vision of Isaac K. Funk, D.D., editor-in-chief; Francis A. Mareh, 
LL.D., wey we £ Daniel 8. Gregory, D.D., man editor, 
Vol. L. 4to, leather, PP. =x, New York; 

Ww Go. $12. 


We find that | 


fore 1900, which can never be a convenient or cheap 

word-list for the ordinary worker, and which in some 

‘ways defers unfortunately, thoagh naturally, to strictly 

English as over against international spelling and pro- 

nunciation, is the fullest, the ripest, and the most illu- 

minating word-history that any language ever had, and 

as such is indispensable to the large library or the 

mature student. 

What, in comparison, is the new candidate for public 

favor, issued by Dr. Funk and his associates? A de- 

‘tailed examination and resultant statement will afford an 

answer to the question. 

As far as the editorial board and its assistants are con- 

cerned, the general direction has been given by the Rev. 

Dr. I. K. Funk, of the firm publishing the work, with 

ex-President D. 8S. Gregory of Lake Forest University 

(author of a serviceable volume entitled Why Rour Gos- 

pels? and of other works)as managing editor. With them 

have been immediately associated Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 

wick, formerly assistant editor of The Forum; John D, 

Champlin, known as a cyclopedia editor and compiler; 

and Rossiter Johnson, who may be described in the same 

phrase. This group has been extended, in the editorial 

office, by a considerable number of those workers who 
can so easily be gathered in New York for any enter- 
prise of this sort. Some of them, in the pregent in- 
stauce, had enjoyed the advantage of working on the 
Century Dictionary, Webster, or Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
staff. Outside specialists, in accordance with a system 
now generally employed, have been asked to pass upon 
lists of words submitted to them; and in this number 
some of the better known names (omitting the longdist 
of approved authorities on denominational or other eccle- 
siastical words) are those of D. G. Brinton for abé- 
riginal words; Henry M. Stanley for Africana; Simon 
Newcomb for astronomy and related sciences; W. R, 
Harper for biblical terms; Max Miiller for Booddhistic 
words; A. Graham Bell for deaf-mute terms; T, H, Hux- 
ley for words concerning evolution, etc. ; N.S. Shaler for 
geology; the late Benson J. Lossing for American history; 
Judge T. M. Cooley for constitutional law; E. J. Phelps 
for international law; Mark W. Harrington for meteor- 
ology; and General O. O. Howard for military terms. 

It is, unfortunately, never certain just how much 
weight is to be given to such a list of special helpers, 
because the reader is left in ignorance of the extent or 
authoritativeness of their work, when not signed in pub- 
lished contributions. It is justice to say, however, that 
a somewhat detailed examination of the words likely to 
be assigned to first-class authorities, working outside the 
editorial rooms of the present dictionary, clearly indi- 
cates that Dr. Gregory and his subordinates have largely 
relied, in test cases, upon the aid of the helpers named, 
The old difficulty—how to get specialists to do prompt 
and usable work—has evidently been somewhat mini- 
mized in this instance. Nor does the list above given 
include all the helpers, for some assistance has been 
secured from Dr. W. J. Rolfe (whose name, however, is 
misspelled), H. H. Bancroft, Anton Seid], Edward 8, 
Morse, and the late Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, The thor- 
oughness of search for competent work is also illustrated 
by the assignment of Scottish terms to the Rev. William 
Wye Smith—a name which, by the way, was suggested 
to Dr. Funk by Mr. Smith’s Scottish renderings of por- 
tions of the Bible in The Sunday School Times. Farther- 
more, a strong additional “advisory committee” has 
effectively co-operated in regard to new words and dis- | 
puted spellings and pronunciations. “Good use,” as the 
final test, has been largely sought, in the right places, 
and the results are valuable, 

It is no disparagement to the gentlemen mentioned 
above to say that to the English student the most im- 
portant name of all is that of Professor Francis A. March 
of Lafayette College, which immediately follows that of 
Dr. Funk, the “ editor-in chief,” Professor March being 
assigned the rank of “ consulting editor.” Just what his 
labors have been, again, one does not know; but bis 
scrupulous accuracy and fidelity make it plain that he 
would never have allowed so prominent a use of hig 
name without a corresponding return of scholarly toil, 
Furthermore, since his son, Professor Francis A, March, 
Jr., trained under his eye, and now his associate, is 
named as responsible for the department. of etymology, 
| the purchaser of the dictionary learns in advance that 
which a detailed examination proves,—that the elder 
| March’s important labors for English scholarship have 
in it received a considerable addition. His special de- 





partment of supervisory work has been that of spelling 
and pronunciation. As regards the etymologies of this 
dictionary, it may be repeated, as was said in this column 
at the time of the appearance of the Century Dictionary, 
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that the labors of Skeat and other recent students have 
rendered shabby work in this line impossible or inex> 
cusable; and certainly dre Standard Dictionary is to be 
trusted in this field, as the slightest turning of its pages 
shows. The plan of printing the etymologies after the 
other matter has here been deliberately adopted for the 
convenience of the busy consulter, but the new device is 
unusual, and will by some be deemed illogical and by 
others clumsy ; for at times, to name no more than one 
reason for the usual course, the etymology is in itself the 
best definition. In this important work, it should be 
added, the editurs wisely secured the services of Dr. 
G. H. Balg, whose publications in Gothic have been fol- 
lowed in this column, from year to year. 

This dictionary first—as usually happens—calls atten- 
tion to the large number of words to be contained in its 
vocabulary,—nearly 300,000, as against 50,000 in Stor- 
month, 105,000 in the present Worcester, 125,000 in the 
new Webster, and 225,000 in the Century. These figures 
correspond pretty closely with the estimate made by the 
present reviewer in the case of the Century, but seem 
too small for Webster. The New English Dictionary, 
it may be added, will certainly give 300,000, or more, 
according to present appearances. Mere number’ of 
words, of course, is not the only or the chief test of 
value im & lexicon; and the Standard Dictionary has 
carefully ruled out words still to be called barbarisms, 
as well as some that are clearly obsolete. Some of the 
new inclusions are of doubtful value; but there can be 
little question that, of the “ thousands of words here ad- 
mitted for the first time,” such words as “‘ accusably,” 
 aéidulation,” “criminology,” “ Delsartian,” “ electro- 
cution,” “errancy,” “heliochrome,” and “ linotype,” 

eserve recognition. The el@ctrical vocabulary is par- 
ticularly rich and trustworthy. A special feature, some- 
what recalling the methods of Richardson and Stor- 
month, is the frequent use of the habit of “ running in” 
subordinate words of minor importance, whereby a great 
saving of space is made. Under “ampbhi-,” “ anti-,” 
*be-,” and other prefixes, clearness and compactness of 
related definitions are thus secured. A more dangerous 
experiment, for the eye, was the printing in the main 
vocabulary of comparatively unimportant words in agate 
instead of nonpareil. But the device is less annoying 
than was to be expected. Interesting and serviceable is 
the custom of printing—as under “apple,” “dog,” 
“ craniometry,” ‘ gum,” “ holiday,” etc.—lists or tables 
of varieties of the original type. Some of these are 
very long, and must have involved vast labor. In this 
feature the Standard Dictionary easily surpasses all its 
rivals; but unfortunately such lists soon become anti- 
quated, and the wisdom of introducing certain of them 
in a work ofthis sort is at least doubtful. The instructor 
in rhetoric has long taught his classes to study the growth 
of language by the multiplication of related or subordi- 
nate descriptive terms, and for such study much aid is 
here given. 

The definitions are good, though neither infallible nor 
conformable to the individual opinion of any one man. 
An example of the courage of lexicographical accuracy 
is afforded under, the words “ Jesuit” and “ Jew,” on 
the same page. The typography is evidently influenced 
by that of the New English and the Century. The 
printing hardly equals that of either of the above. The 
illustrations, however, are by no means poor, and the 
colored plates of birds, gems, coats-of-arms, etc., are 
, the best of their kind. The cyclopedia element appears 
more in the illustrations than in the text ; as, for instance, 
under “ colonial architecture,” “ bed,” “ chisel,” “ com- 
pass,” “counter” (in heraldry), ete. As regards the 
word-lists, the illustrative quotations are only tolerably 
well made. In this particular the work could not, of 
course, equal the more costly Century or New English, 
but it hardly holds its own with Webster. In these 
quotations the appended initials of names of publishers 
of books cited are as useless as they are arbitrary. 

“The scheme of pronunciation is that endorsed by the 
American Philological and American Spelling Reform 
associations, and is, of course, for the most part, clear 
and scientific, though, in some ways, those adopted by 
the New English Dictionary, Henry Sweet, or the Amer- 
ican Dialect Society, are better. Sweet’s scheme is a 
complex one, not in all respects intelligible for the use of 
| those not specia) students, but it is far-reaching in its 
, Fange and accuracy. In the present system, long a is é, 
long ¢ is f, long i is ai, while long o and long u have 
their familiar marks. It is surprising that the key to 
pronunciation should baldly and incorrectly say that é@ 
is “as in rule, rude, food, unto, wooing,”—and this when 
the New English and Sweet scrupulously distinguish 
4 between the pronunciations given, which, too, at the 








present time, the phonetic section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and the American Dialect Society 
are making the subject of painstaking investigation and 
study. In the dictionary itself, however, while “ drew” 
is ufireservedly printed “dri” (as though it were an 
extract from the Biglow Papers), “ constitution” is 
“tii,”—a poor adaptation of the New English’s more 
accurate “ ii,” or “‘i.” Again, in the phonetic scheme, 
the now widely known symbols (the Anglo-Saxon 
letters) for th, as in “think” and in “then,” are not 
retained. But all schemes of the sort are but means 
toward ends; all must be in some ways unsatisfactory ; 
and the present one being, as has been said, substantially 
endorsed by the American Philological and American 
Spelling Reform associations, is mostly clear and clean. 
In pronunciations, and also in spellings, the utility of 
this dictionary is promoted in no small degree by the 
familiar but always serviceable device of printing the 
variant opinions of all leading dictionaries, where they 
differ. Not only, indeed, is given the preference of the 
dictionaries, but also (by a clever numerical device) that 
of the members of the advisory committee of the present 
work. A 

In orthography, a modest but definite advance is made 
toward a simplified and more nearly phonetic spelling, 
as follows: “ Between two ways of spelling the same 
word, both by recognized authorities, preference is given 
to the simpler form.” In thoroughly Anglicized words, 
e is preferred to @ or @; the dieresis (sic) is abandoned ; 
and chemical nomenclature is simplified as regards final 
¢,phin “sulphur,” etc. The 3,500 words of which a 
changed spelling is recommended by the Philological 
and Spelling Reform associations, are all printed in 
order in the vocabulary, though preceded by the older 
forms. This usage applies, of course, to derivatives, and 
in all such cases the authority “ Phil. Soc.” is appended. 
Furthermore, a prominent explanatory page is devoted 
to the subject, so that the dictionary, without opening 
itself to any charge of “ crankiness,” must dosomething 
to promote the changes indicated,—and that, too, at a 
time when the new Webster really goes backward, and 
the New English offers the spelling-reformers no aid 
whatever. . 

An interesting element in the new lexicon is that 
which, in fact, first attracted the notice of the public 
when’ its initial announcements were published,—the 
attempt to make a systematic and intelligent discrimina- 
tion, by the use of the double hyphen, between actual 
compound words and mere wofrd-grotps. No two writers, 
probably, would agree as to the hyphenization of any 
fifty words taken at random; but certainly all will admit 
that too much irregularity and inconsistency is com- 
monly found in this matter. The German double hy- 
phen is here employed for actual compounds, as against 
consolidated words temporarily divided at the end of 
lines. The editor of this department of work in the 
dictionary (Mr. Teall), has gone on the principle that 
words should not be hyphened unless absolutely neces- 
sary, and that, in particular, “no expression in the 
language should ever be changed from two or more words 
into one (either hyphened or solid) without change of 
sense.” This is an intelligent principle, and it has in- 
telligently been followed. In some cases one hardly 
agrees with the distinction made, and in many more, 
either usage seems permissible ; but in this regard the 
dictionary has at least taken a step in advance. 

Some other matters may concisely be stated. In the 
vocabulary, nouns not proper are printed with small in- 
itial letters,—a wise course, notwithstanding the con- 
trary usage of the New English and Webster’s Interna- 
tional. In the definitions the ordinary meaning is first 
given, usage taking precedence over history—an obvious 
propriety of which the introduction makes overmuch, 
since even in Dr. Murray’s avowedly historical dictionary 
the same method is followed. “Antonyms” are made much 
of, though the word itself is meagerly treated in com- 
parison with the etymology and illustrative quotations 
given itn other dictionaries. In the appendix the usual 
miscellaneous supplementary information—useful, but 
out of place in a lexicon, and soon becoming antiquated 
—is to be grouped under one alphabet, including geog- 
raphy, biography, pseudonyms, names of noted charac- 
ters in mythology and fiction, and so on. This depart- 
ment will be in charge of Dr. T. M. Coan, who has 
had plenty of experience in such work. Less promising 
is the specimen page of a department to be devoted to 
“Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty Diction,” and to be 
edited by Professor Schele de Vere, of the University of 
Virginia. The advance sheet indicates that it will be 
heterogeneous and chatty, more rhetorical than lexico- 
graphical, and, in its best elements, largely repetitious, 





Dr. De Vere’s Studies in English, and Americanisms, 
inspire little confidence in his scholarly accuracy; but 
few will dispute such statements as that “ thanks aw- 
fully” is little short of slang,—that “female” is often 
used when “woman” would be better; or that “Cbist-yal ” 
is not the preferable pronunciation for “ bestial,” etc. 

In general, A Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language is an honest and thorough piece of work. It 
well illustrates the wise study of actual good use as 
tested and attested by a consensus of authority, showing 
the weight of opinion of an excellent advisory committee, 
having varied but unquestionable competence in different 
walks of life and letters, and giving its opinions concern- 
ing both national and provincial language in a manner 
likely to promote linguistic unity. The dictionary, ina 
wofd, is, as it ought to be, a recorder as well as a law- 
giver, and it is an authority for that very reason. 





Tools for Teachers: A Collection of Anecdotes, Illustrations, 
5 we etc., for Teachers of Sunday-schools, Bible Classes, 
and Boys’ Brigades. Compiled and arranged by William 
Moodie. (12mo, pp. 488. New York: Thomas Whitta- 
ker. $2.) 

Sermon-Pictures for Children’s Services. By the Rev. T. D. 


Hyde, B.A., L.Th. (12mo, pp, viii, 216. London: 
Richard D, Dickinson. 90 cents.) 


In the line of subject-matter two English volumes are 
worthy of attention. One is a collection of quotations 
and anecdotes specially adapted for work among the 
young. “he compiler’s name predisposes one to the 
book; its title catches one’s fancy—“ Tools for Teach- 
ers;” and an examination of the contents does not bring 
disappointment. The selections are grouped under 
thirty-three well-chosen heads, and they are made on a 
basis of “ point and naturalness,” which are rare virtues 
in a book of illustrations. A wide and excellent range 
of sources has been drawn upon in compiling this vol- 
ume, and a high standard has been maintained through- 
out. ‘You will seek in vain for the commonplace, but 
real gems will greet you at every point. Two elaborate 
indexes open up the contents,—one of persons, the other 
of subjects. 

The other is a2 volume of thirty sermons for the 
young. They are offered for use “just as they are,” 
though intended rather to provide a set of outlines 
or plans for others to fillin. The titles of the sermons 
are attractive; the texts are choice and short; the analy+ 
ses are logical and distinctly set forth; the plane of 
action is at the child level; there is rich suggestiveness 
in many of the points made, and loyalty to Jesus Christ 
pervades the book. The author is outspoken in his 
peedobaptist views, but at no other point does he nota- 
bly diverge from any corsiderable company of Christian 
workers. Questions are introduced at times to draw 
responses from the hearers, but “my dear children,” or 
phrases to that effect, are used oftener than seems wise. 
A reference to “wolves” in North America and Russia 
will probably provoke smiles among children who never 
saw a wolf except in menageries or zodlogical gardens. 
As a whole, however, the book is exceptionally good in 
its line. 

The Pilgrim in Old England. By Amory H. Bradford. (12mo 


gilt top, pp. xviii, 333. New York: Fords, Howard, an 
Hulbert. $2.) 


The pastor of the First Congregational Church at 
Montclair, New Jersey, has a facile pen, and uses it to 
present suggestive thoughts. His last book is made up 
of Andover Lectures on Congregationalism, with two 
other papers on Creeds, and the Doctrinal Conditions of 
Church Membership. The volume is, as its sub-title 
states, “A Review of the History, Present Condition, and 
Outlook of the Independent (Congfegational) Churches 
in England.” To one of the largest of them Dr. Brad- 
ford was recently called, but preferred to remain in 
America. The present work shows how fully he sympa- 
thizes with the English churches, especially with Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn and Drs. Dale and Mackeunah, the 
volume being dedicated to the last-named minister. 
While there is abundant evidence of a careful gathering 
of facts on the part of the author, and while there is a 
mass of historical material, the purpose of the work 
seems to be apologetic, as well as historical. The author 
defends English independency, not simply as a form of 
church polity, but as representing a certain conception 
of Christianity. It isa “liberal” theology, as it is often 
styled, that Dr. Bradford regards as best developed by 
the conditions of independency. There are, however, 
yery many. other points touched upon in the volume, 
Some features of English religious life, familiar to most 
through the “ middle-class novel” with its caricatures, 
are brought out more faithfully in this volume. The 
disadvantages and advantages respectively of a State 


Church, and of “ dissenting bodies,” are accurately set 
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forth. Suggestions in regard to parish 
work and other forms of Christian activity 
are made, when called for by the survey 
of facts. It is easy to read a book like 
this, and there is a great deal in it that 
will make it a useful work for reference. 


~ A Spinster’s Leaflets : Wherein is Written the 
History of her “ Doorstep Baby,” a Fancy 
which in Time Became a Fact, and 


Changed a Life. By Alyn Yates Keith. 
oem pp. 137. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1.25.) 


With hardly sufficient “ construction” 
to be called a story, and yet with too 


much story to be a merechain of musings, | 


this book has enough of the genuine lit- 
erary flavor to rouse the critics to ask who 
the author can be. Readers of The Sun- 
day School Times will recognize the name 
of Alyn Yates Keith as one that has 
already appeared over certain brief, vigor- 
ous, suggestive articles in the matter of 
dealing practically with growing boys. 
The spinster in these leaflets is one who 
has indulged the hope of. mothering a 
child. When finally she adopts, not strictly 
a doorstep baby, but a bona fide boy, she 
réalizes the differencé between thespinster’s 
care of a boy and the ideal mother’s care. 
The proposition is simple, original, deep- 
sighted, fertile. Although the book suffers 
from occasional exuberance, yet theauthor 
displays more than ordinary felicity in 
turning a phrase without an effort to pro- 
duce so-called “fine writing.” The min- 
gling of humor and pathos is delicate and 
refined. Perhaps less is to be traced in 
than between the lines. If it be that the 
selection and proportioning of details 
show some things yet to be accomplished 
from the purely artistic point of view, 
the real New England flavor is unmis- 
takable, the poetic atmosphere delightful. 


Quaker Poems; A Collection of Verse relating 


to the Society of Friends, Novag ggg by eo 


Charles Francis Jenkins. (8vo, - © 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston & Co. $2.) 


In this beautifully printed and hand- 
somely bound volume Mr, Jenkins presents 
to us the winsome and poetical aspects of 
Quakerism. The external peculiarities 
and the doctrinal convictions of the So- 
ciety of Friends have both contributed to 
set the imaginations of the poets at work, 
and one-half the writers here represented 
are not Quakers. Within the Society the 
poetic afflatus has been felt more during 
the last sixty years than before, Thomas 
Ellwood being the only Quaker poet before 
Bernard Barton and John G. Whittier. 
Since these two broke the ice there has 
been an unbroken succession of Friendly 
singers. From all these are taken only 
such poems as bear on the history, the 
usages, and the personality of the Society 
in Europe and America, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Lamb, Montgomery, William 
Roscoe, and Lewis Morris, are the Eng- 
lish poets drawn upon; while our own 
country is represented by Longfellow, 
Lucy Larcom, Bayard Taylor, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, and Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell. 
The illustrations are plentiful, well chosen, 
and, in general, finely executed. That 
which forms the frontispiece shows the 
men’s gallery in the London Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1840, with J. J. Gurney, Thomas 
Shillitoe, Daniel Wheeler, and other 
leaders, listening to Josiah Forster. 


The Old Testament and its Contents. By James 

Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Lan- 

in the U niversity of Glasgow, author 

of “‘ The Early —_— of Israel.”” (12mo, 

p. x, 162. New York: A. D. F. Ban- 
olph '& Co. 30 cents.) 


This is the fifth of the Gufld and Bible 
Clase series, written by scholars of the 
Church of Scotland. The author is one of 
the most conservative of the Scotch scholars 
who have given much time to the Old 
Testament, and his book, “The Early Re- 


ligion of Israel,” is the best contribution 
from Scotland to that side of the case. 
This little book shows on what Scottish 
conservatism makes its stand. He accepts 
the documentary make-up of Genesis, but 
not the theory which assigns either the 
documents or their editors to a late date. 
He admits that Calvin was right in assign- 
ing some of the Psalms to the period of 
the Maceabees; but he declines Professor 
Cheyne’s hypothesis that none belong to 
David. He holds to the unity of Isaiah, 
and does not admit two Seochariahs, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, negularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ tdea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on: an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 





For weak nerves use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. It is particularly useful in making 
weak nerves strong, as it contains necessary 
elements of nutrition for the nervous system, 
obtained from natural s sources, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. __ 


A A moval to some people who are not at 
present familiar with its value, but many have been 
using it se thirty yee, and regard the Gail Ber- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk asa house- 

hold . -4, and indispensable to good cooking. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Post- 
master-General ; Hon. Geo, W. Childs, pro- 
rietor Ko oer fengori and Prof. 
oratio W. « D. iversity of 


cn eg > 3, Velen D. Wattles 


—_— ers of The Sunday School Times. 
for 54-page pamphlet, free, to 
apwin 8. JOHNSTON'S Institute, 


1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 


—A paid Sunday-schoo! supt., trained for the 
m ty Om) Rev. H. H, Stebbins, Rochester, N.Y. 











At odd moments, when the 
lesson paper or Bible is not with- 
in reach, it is worth something 
to a busy teacher to have the next 
Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Fifty cents buys a beautiful 
little book, bound in fine leather 
and gold, containing all the les- 
sons of the International series 
for 1894 in both Common and 
Revised Versions, the golden 
texts, and fifty-two blank pages 
for notes. 

The book is just right for 
the vest-pocket (4x2% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and 
strongly bound,—in fact, made 
throughout for every-day use. 
One copy, by mail, socents. Five 
or more copies, 40 cents each. 

JouN D. WATTLEs & Co., Philadelphia. 


+ 








Good Living osios0% ile 
poem React —— ores 
F by = FET A * pbund ap” ot the 


Pr"de OUDANY PACKING O0., Bouth Omahs, Neb 





Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 


t 
a force in the world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in dite end endianed in a box, 


A book on tle nature and his- 
of friendship, and its place as 
ce, $3. 


The Knightl Soldier. oh tepanhy of Majus Hetey Word Comp. Mow se 


Price, 
Union. e 
ions. 


. This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen 
ust the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


323 } pags (S94 X8 incl tahoe, =), seen 


student-soldier 


The Blood Covenant. .Axcnm nic ois Panui sping,» cheolaicl 
39° 





pages hexasst inches). 


Kadesh-barnea. ,,T imp 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The boo! 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. 
experience 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


Price, $2. 


primitive facts by which theological opinions must 


tested. A book 


and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 


it, seceding studies of the route of the exodus and the 
Book’has rare value and 
It is also an attractive story of adventure wt ~% oh the usual 
of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 


fascination for biblical students 


478 pages (7}4X9 Two maps 


roves his 
A Lie Never Justifiable. 42, 'ty"% Garetu and vigorous treatment of the 
of veracity, and of the sin of bine, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of m 


rs 
of centuries of disc 
published. Price, $1. 


ussion. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


dren. 311 pages (544X734 inches). Price, gx. 


Teaching and Teachers. 


book on Sunday-school teaching, 


A Model Superintendent. nag Kf 


superintendent actually did his w 


It is an object lesson, showing how a good 
a@ fine steel portraii t of Mr, Haven, ) 


cloth. Price, 


pages (5 7% inches), 


of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 


A series of thirt 
scope and meth 


ontdas on the nature and 
the wise training of chil- 


hes in 
coca, 


A book of 390 


2 1 


A sketch of the life and work of Hi P, 
nal Lesson Committee. 
. Bound in cloth, with 
Price, gr. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. ne eer ae 


Methods, and Auxiljaries. The L 
pages (534 8% inches). 


Principles and Practice. 


of di deal with fundamental principles in their application to 
van — e omg > gue | “MX O% Inches), Saeeefully bound in Coth, and enclosed ina 
ume or less than a set. 


-day life. 200 pages per book (4% x6 
ve Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a v 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in capely living. 


volume of 53 pages (5447 inches). 


Light on the Story of Jonah. {2% 


the Book of Jonah. The book can be read to advantage by all win 4 are interested in the tru 


Bible story. 


yman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


19 pages, with illustrations (54% 7% inches). 


sal foe 


1888. 415 


Each 
s in the 
affairs 


A series of brief essays in st volumes. 
volume compleje in itself. These essa’ 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Syne tar} the Past a Success, 
N Their 


In one 


» 3° Cents. 


dis- 


of the 


t ay in recent 


are here brought to bear 


Price, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 


speech, 38 pages (547% inches). 


Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FREE FOR FIVE WEEKS. 
“THE HELPER,” 


Which gives explanation of the internal sense 
of the International Sunday-school lessons. 
Address 
«THE HELPER,” 
2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—® JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gerowe “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale — all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 171 17th Street, New 


Mrs, Crafts’ 5 Primary Teacher's 5 uate 





York. 








ear 

wanpa KS &: OND. NEW YORK CITY. 
oy Sentor-petess libraries are sold 

by us at emt prices. Get our prices 

G hance cocegs, labels, pum- 

bers, ote os ed free. sone for 

Co., Albany, N. ¥ 
cream of the publications ada; 

schon Ibraries are i eer new Catal ae ee ss 
Prices from 25 to 50 per cent discount. Bend for e fora 
catalogue, it will pay you. H. B. Nius & Co.,Troy,N.Y 














Our New Easter Service 
By me Bev. R. LOWRY 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents, 


Our New Easter Carols 
By Six Vetoes. Co 


mailed on ny ot pt of 5 cents, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN 
216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., St, New York. 


THE SACRED TRIO 
has 514 hymns for school and Y.P 
Superintendent or chorister may ane a 
copy, of words paw ag which will be mailed 
for 5 cents; music, 85 cents. JOHN J. 
HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 








EASTER 








MUSIC, new. Send 
5 cents for specimen, 


EASTE 
Goodenough & Woglom Cu, 122 Nasan red. 





CHOIR LEADERS. 


nts for a sample 
VisiTor. containing anthems. 
THE JOuUN CHURCH Co., Cincinmati, ©, 
































CHEAP PRINTING. LAB 
Agents wanted; highest commission. ee 
Hs Ress cards, ete. . Circular lars. FRARKLIA ‘SQUARE BIBLE HOUSE, 
reat m: yuan Saver. All easy, 
eee oon hi) Se, ter cotategen, 4 a. IED SA 
Kelsey & Meriden, Conn. 
M roe Eraser M't'g Go. T ids, La Cecene See 
NO PRESS 5 REQUIRED 
DLXON’sS 
Bushnell’s Perlect Lett Letter Copying Books. AS ENCILA, 
IF O°TON LINaK | wrtnepapes Times, Dec. 23, 1893. UNEQUALED FOR au TOUGH LmaD. 
iar not familiar with them, mention The Su: 
ones one | SRG |"EBiion eaves cos 
UNKEE BIL | meh cy t + DIZON SRUCIBLE CO., 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is eye weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year,.. «+150 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,. 5.00 


ant MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fone. , $1.00 @ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
vance. e 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Ore poet or oy set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied wit tin AS spear Copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 
r any number of co rt pore Z than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five os more copies ina package to one address, 
=e gp ey h. A package thus sent is addressed to 
son only, and bag names can be written or 
printed « on the se @ papers. 
The sfor a club —_ be ordered sent portly 
to indivi ual addresses at §1.00 each, and port ina 
to one address, at fifty cents eac! hen so 


he papers for a club should all gd to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mai) matter from one post-office, and 
a n the same school get theirs from another, 
rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
package clubs at A at fifty cents per to the extent 
hat Skabaent 4 yy may be divi into smaller 

five or more copies each, if desired. 

MOREE COPIES. One ae oa 

for het A ten co 

r. The free ——-- 

well be sent separately, tet wil t 


A ons may pe me le at an A to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as one nally opdecea. a the rate to be 
the rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 

that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, a subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se tely, at ee rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members Sof package clubs do not 
beve this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a ca Gack ‘a separate address at the rate of 
one cen week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
soription, When it has over six months torhin. W 

but six months or less 





7 oben, will be 
a in aclub of either 
age oae cannot 
:fociuded in the 


hen 
to run, the cost to change 
is areenys -five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a peck club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, 7, an long as desired, at the rate of three cents 


per w 
asking to have the direction of a paper 
ged should be careful to name, not only the p post- 
to which they A tay it sent, but also the one to 
which it _ been sent. All addresses should include 


besp con state. 
fa club wabseription is renewed by some other per- 
om than the one who sent the prey ous subscript 


reon will oblige the publisher by stating Pthat 
fhe clow be —— — for takes the plate of the one 
r will by be sent to any a pevené 
the time paid for, unlesa b Special req 
a club will invariably be discobtioned ~y he 
xpiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
be made ear! 


y. 
copies of an 
phan @ teachers o ccmueel ts coment will 
®out free, upon application. a mi be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Bu Sehont Times will be sent to an 
em n the pane a Postal 
lowing rates, whieh f nclude postage : 
One copy, one year, 
Two “ag more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
poze pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
~t either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
, whichever may be preferred 


ofthe 
nion at 


8 shillings. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, th 
eb AY mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 








e quickly and easily 
m with 

wees oy condensed 
MINCE MEAT 


neameae the trouble- 
| some work is already 
Ree, Every package 
makes TWO Large Pies. 
Ask your grocer for it. 





pes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don't fall to 


the WATCH -CLOCK 


greatest novelty of the 
Wor full particulars how to obtale-uo th, odtres 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ona co., 
P. ©, Box 287. Mew York City, N. ¥ 











In ordering gods, or in in making ¢ inquiry co con- 
cerning anything advertised in this » you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the vertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 











Two ways of washing. 
One is the same way your grandmother washed 
—but there wasn’t anything better, in her day. 
You rub soap into the clothes—then you rub 


— 


7 


) 


them up and down on a washboard till you 
get the dirt worn off. This is hard work— 
and while you're wearing off the dirt, you’re 
wearing out your clothes, ,~~ 


ie 


too. The other way 4 
is Pearline’s. 


You put the clothes | q 
into Pearline and water—then you wait. 


Pearline gets the dirt all out. 


rinsing makes them perfectly clean. 


Pearline does the work, 


A little 





There 


can’t be anything so easy, so econom- 
ical, or that ag your clothes so 


absolutely safe 
and tear, 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send i# 


‘*this is as good 


Peddlers and some unscru 


FALSE Peasline is never peddled, if your 
426 


rom harm and wear 


grocers will tell 
or ‘‘the same as ores Pearline.” 


irs 


er sends 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








Babies 
ought to be fat. They are 
sickly when thin and thin 


when their food does not 
nourish them. . 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, makes 
babies fat and well, strength—- 
ens growing children and 
nourishes mothers. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 
Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Droggista 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





Church, Lodge, 


&, Parlor, 
Pews, 


opera, Chairs. 


26 Bromfield St., 


Boston, Mass. 





~ PULPIT FURNITURE | 


reet, Boston. 
A bdo UR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, ieee 50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 





Cc. A. HART & Co., 





FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


ae Yo es. t emaed 





ec fo 


RY. BALfisoRE. aD. 


NORY 








You Need It! 


The Columbia 
Pad Calendar, 


altogether the neatest and most attractive 
1894 calendar issued. An indispensable 
desk necessity. It has daily leaves, with 
clever pew drawings on some, bright and 
interesting contributions on others, ample 
room for memoranda on all. Send seven 
two-cent stamps and we will mail it. 


Address Calendar Dept. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to BaxtTEeR C. Swax, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, anD LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, — 

pit chairs, communion and altar 

tables, S. 8. teachers’ desks, etc. 
euthen ted =f a to 


d Street, 
+O OHILADELPRIA, Pi Ph. 0.3.4. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


\CCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmarer2I8 CENTRE SI. 


NEW YORK. 


p wie AND. VIEWS 


church, , or neene. World's 


MAGIC and other interesting 
sci ects. 3 a aah for catalogue. 
PTICOR CO., 1008 Walnut Street, Philadelp ja, 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


R OIL, ¢ 
LP. PRINK;! 3a Peart st.,. New York,U.S.A. 














AMUSEMENT 


COLLE 
SEGRE 








TRUCTION 
PUBLIC "EXHIBITIONS 


¥ Schoo WwoRK. 
SUNDAY, te 





Criterion and Parabolon MACIC LANTERNS 


and stereopticons, oil, 


World’s Fair, Scripture, temperance, and other a wnt, Na a4 


profitable public lectures or private talks, 


J. B. Colt & Co., 


Catalogues free 
16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


lime, or electric light, views of 





WORTH REPEATING 


LIGHT. 


[By Francis W. Bourdillon. } 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one ; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one ; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 





GREAT SOULS IN SMALL 
BODIES. 


Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity.— Wordsworth. 


[Alyn Yates Keith, in The Sunday School Times of 
January 9, 1892. ] 

Boys and girls are not made to order by 
careful rules of measurement. They come 
as they are sent, without will or purpose 
of their own. 

The round bodies do not even fit the 
round holes,'nor the square bodies the 
square holes; for here and there an un- 
sightly knob ‘of individualism a pears, to 
make the globular shape more like a jack- 
stone than a properly rounded ball, and 
the cubiform out of all proportion to its 
case of six equal square sides. 

What is to be done with such perplex- 
ing irregularities? If children could- be 
assorted, and classed by dozens or hun- 
dreds, or even by the bunch according to 
size, it would be a comparatively simple 
matter to feed them by a system of end- 
less-chain machinery, and to govern them 
collectively by immutable laws. This 
would save much thought and worry to 
the average parent, rat economize large 
measures of time that seem to him quite 
broken up, if.not wasted, by the present 
system. 

There are fathers and mothers who 
dread noise as they dread sin, and forbid 
or punish the one with far more vehem- 
ence than the other. But Nature has her 
own methods, and insists upon them, and 
appends her own — to our disobé- 
dience with such firmness that we often 
suspect her of being partial to the chil- 
dren to our own disadvantage. 

Did you ever see a real boy or girl on 
the slow way to real manhood or woman- 
hood who was hot full to bursting of fun, 
frolic, noise, talk, wisdom, and folly mixed 
in generous measures, pride, ambition, 
_ | brag, bluster, conceit, will, and high tem- 
per? Mettle you would call the latter in 
your horse, and boast of it. What do you 
dowithitin achild? Did you ever watch 
alocomotive blowing off steam, and realize 
what would happen if the valve were sud- 
denly closed? _Was it because there was 
too little motive-power for the engine 
that it sent off such wasteful floods of 
steam ? 

The fountain in your garden that throws 
- ets of spray against thé sun, and 

oaikies a rainbow for your delight, pul- 
- high or low as propelled by the un- 

seen force beneath,—if you lay a stone on 
its top, where will your fountain be? 
The waters must flow, obedient to the law 
of their being; but if ‘shut from the upper 
world, they will make ways for themselves 
in the darkness below where you cannot 
follow them. Yet. you marvel why your 
child so quietly and narrowly brought up 
fell into wild ways as he grew too old for 
your restraint. 

Do you expect more of your child than 
has been possible to yourself even in your 
manhood? Can he judge and discrimi- 
nate? Can he curb tis temper and cool 
his passion, and hold his reverence for you 
when you give loose rein to all the un- 
contacted evil of your nature, and show 
him how easy it is to be unjust and 
wicked? 

All your hard and narrowing measures, 
all your anger and injustice, cannot do 
for that child what the discipline of life 
aside from you is doing day by day, by its 
methods of dew, of rain, of sunshine, of 
cyclone or earthquake, fire or flood. later 
on. 

Se be generous with the great souls in 
small bodies,—those mysteries from an- 
other sphere that have been lent you to 
deal with and mold,—and treat them as if 
you already recognized i in them the péwer 
and greatness that shall be. When all 
this outside bubble and froth, show and 
“| vanity, shall have blown away in the 
natural course of things, you will find 

















much solid residuum out of which character 
is made, unless you have labored so hard, 
with the perishable elements that you 
have no influence over those which re- 
main, no lens powerful enough to discover 
them even; unless you have so thwarted 
and crowed and beaten back the spirit in 
your child—that divine spirit that would 

ladly jook out of its eyes into yours for 
Sivine help—that it stands helpless and 
bewildered before the great world that 
rises up to appal its manhood, its woman- 
hood, by the dread shadow that yourself 
created. ‘ 





THE NOVELIST’S RESOURCES. 


[George W. Cable, in The North American Review.] 


rhe first impulse toward the production 
of a novel—does it have to be inspiration ? 
I think not. If it be inspiration,—what- 
ever that is,—it is more apt to be an in- 
spiration of the will than of the con- 
structive imagination, The word of the 
muse may come unto me,.saying, Write; 
but it will probably never say more until 
I sit down in the spirit of a toiler, saying, 
What shall I write? I, know one writer 
who, even for a short story, has sat for 
weeks in feline patience and tension at 
the mouse-hole of his constructive powers, 
knowing only that the inspiration was in 
there, and had got t» come out. Inspira- 
tion does sometimes come with almost inex- 
plicable spontaneity; but if it does not 
come with hard hammering of the brain, 
it. comes after it,—never before, so far ‘as 
this writer knows. 

The primary impulse toward my first 
sustained novel wag an ambition kindled 
by the unexpected invitation of a.maga- 
zine’s editors. The next was the good- 
morning word of a sanguine friend. I 
can still hear him calling down the stair- 
way from the door of his office: “‘ Begin 
it! Never mind how it’s to come out; 
you have abundant invention; trust to 
that.” And, if I remember aright, the 
story was written without a single pre- 
liminary memorandum of its scheme. 

Yet I had a scheme clearly in mind; a 
scheme in which one of the first things 
decided was how the tale should end. 
For the rest, it. consisted. mainly in a 
choice‘and correlation of the eharacters I 
designed to put upon my stage, The plot 
was not laboriously planned. It was to 
be little more than the very old and 
familiar one of a feud between two fami- 
lies, the course of true love fretting its 
way through, and the titles of hero and 
heroine open to competition between a 
man and his friend for the one, and a 
mother and daughter for the other. Upon 
this well-used skeleton I essayed to put 
the flesh and blood, the form and bloom, 
of personalities new to the world of fic- 
tion. To do this and to contrive a plausi- 
ble variety of scenes and incidents that 
should secure to these children of the 
fancy the smiling acquaintance of the 
reading world, were far more than a suf- 
ficient tax on the supposed redundancy of 
my powers of invention. That fountain 
never overflowed. It dribbled steadily, 
and from then till now it has pon bo 
done more. To-morrow, always to-mor- 
row, it will; surely it will! But it never 
does. 

If slowness only meant excellence! 
Speed is bad. Yes, the best tales are 
not by the swiftest writers; and yet the 
ag of nearly all the best story-writers 

been abundant. Forgive the sigh,— 
bat I have never heard of any story-pro- 
ducing pen soslow as the one here writing. 
The novel it is just completing stands for 
nearly eighteen months of work, and was 
ae three years ago. Perhaps it is as 
well for everybody that not all the novel- 
ists are “abundant in invention.” . .. 

I wrote occasional short stories for three 
years before essaying a twelve-months 
serial, and they were a good stepping- 
stone. Yet sometimes now they bother 
me. While I may be writing a novel the 
best way I know how, some pertinent, or 
even impertinent, short story will haunt 
= Sasa saying, “ Put mein, too.” But 
I know better. “I have study that out,” 
as the model for Narcisse really used to 
say. Somebody awhile ago started the 
notion that it is as difficult and creditable 
to write a short story as a sustained novel. 
Oh, my! Is a little boat as hard to build 
as a big ship? Is a melody as great a 
musical achievement as a symphony? 
One does not quite prove or dhquove is 
talent for the long story by succeeding or 
failing with the short one; and still, until 
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sold in three and five 


only be sure that it is CoTTOLENE and 
pound wae ty ee. Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


<== how some people persist in clin to 
_e—“¥ old-fogy ideas? For years‘lard rn 
‘ the housekeeper’s mainstay for shorten- 
ing purposes. She knows it is unwhole- 
some, no matter how judiciously used; she is 
aware that no other single food ingredient has 
occasioned sq much indigestion and ruined so 
many complexions; and yet, ten to one, when 
a perfect substitute, a substitute lacking all the 
unwholesomeness of lard—is offered 
will hesitate to give it a trial. 
not this particular sort of a housekeeper, because 
we want you to try 


Cottolene. 


COTTOLENE IS OUR SUBSTITUTE FOR LARD. 
It is composed of the choicest beef suet combined 
with highly refined vegetable oil. It 
gives perfect satisfaction for all short- 
ening and frying purposes, and at the 
same time adds a delicious flavor to 


er she 
We hope you are 


Give COTTOLENE a trial, 
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trial, he had better let the long one alone. 
But literary beginners show an inordinate 
tendency to attack the long story first. 
However, better that. than to let a short 
story into along one. It is almost sure to 
prove a parasite. 

Whether a long story has ever embraced 
one, and only one, short story, without 
some damage, I have not read enough to 
know, but only to doubt. The question 
is, possibly, more curious than important. 
A single long story made of several short 
ones is perfectly practicable; but is it 
ever its author’s best? Not often, I think. 
I tried this in “ Bonaventure.” The pas- 
toral nature of the subject favored the 
scheme, and I am not sure that I need 
regret the outcome. But once is enough, 
and the novel I am now finishing has at 
least-this claim on my hopes,—that it is 
one story; and only one. 

In “The Grandissimes ”—three sylla- 
bles, yes, not four—there is a short story, 
to and around which the whole larger 
work is built? It is the episode of Bras- 
Coupé, which was written much as it 
stands before the novel was begun. I do 
not know that any one has ever resented 
this piece of incorporation, yet I mention 
it to disclaim all present approval of such 
methods. The only method I know by 
experience to be worse is the expanding 
of a true story into a novel, which I did in 
“Doctor Sevier.” Fact and fiction are 
twin handmaidens of truth, but the man 
who takes them both to wife at once will 
not get the best of either. I have not 
done it since, and shall neyer do it again. 
But how easy and pleasant are contrition 
and confession when one has no farther 
use for his sin ! 

Certain authors are often congratulated 
upon their having “discovered a new 
field.” The congratulators really mean 
not a field in which no one or dozen have 
tried to write before, but only a field in 
which no one before has reaped large suc- 
cess. Truth is, the only discovery worth 
making in this direction is not a new field 
of romance with geographical or chrono- 
logical boundaries, but the fact that the 
field of romance is wherever man is, and 
and its day every day; that wherever in 
place or time there is room—and where in 
the habitable earth is there not ?—for wars 
of the heart against environment, cir- 
cumstance, and its own treasons, there is 
the story-teller’s field; and though old as 
Nineveh, or as hard-trodden as Paris, it 
will be, to his readers, just as fresh or 
stale, as small or great, as his individual 
genius, and no more. He may draw at- 
tention for a while to his new field of tinie 


him and his work, his literary remains 
will not live. They will barely’ fossil- 
ize... 

Great is sentiment; for sentiment is but 
good Latin for feeling, and feeling is liv- 
ing. But despicable is sentimentality, 
which, even when it is not a consciong lie, 
is at best but a feeling after feeling. If 
only—to mention an extreme case—if only 
the average reporter would perceive this, 
and cease to load his columns with periods 
which, because unfelt by himself, suffocate 





he has given the short one a thorough 


the emotions he seeks ‘to arouse! No 


and place; but if that is al!, or the most of: 


author, from whatever heaven, earth, or 
hell of actual environment he may write, 
can produce a living narrative of motives, 
passions, and fates, without having first 
felt the most of it, and apprehended it all 
in that invisible life which every man and 
woman, in degree, lives in and by the im- 
agination, 

Of course, the story-teller may find and 
use living models, and will be grateful 
whenever Fortune brings them to him ; but 
when she does not, he has the memory of 
countless disembodied traits and whims, 
and, better still, he has himself, For let 
him find ever so complete a model, he can 
never make that model live again on the 

age of fiction by merely reporting him or 

er. He cannot successfully paste photo- 
graphs into a novel, Whatever richness 
or sterility, bageneas, beauty, or grotesque- 
ness, of mind of soul, the exigencies of 
his story require him ‘to portray, ‘he is 
likely—he is bound—to find somewhere 
in himself, at last, his own best model. 
And, as he lays down his pen at the con- 
clusion of a long story, he is forced tocon- 
fess in his heart, “ My name is Legion, for 
we are many.” ° 

Models are good, notebooks are advan- 
tageous. I only say, out of my not too ex- 
tensive experience, that the model within 
the author, and it only, is indispensa- 
ble. 
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The New Gulf Coast Resort 
‘THE PALTIIS.”’ 


Bixty miles south of Tampa. The most attractive 
and healthy location on the Gulf Coast. The 
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